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HEAD AND HEART 
INTO ASSESSMENT 
An Overview of SERVE'S 
Research & Development 
Assessment Project 

This article describes the background and 
scope of SERVE'S work with district 
demonstration sites in the southeast. It 
describes why assessment reform is 
important and how SERVE is working with 
districts to build teacher capacity to reflect 
on classroom assessment practices. 
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CREATING A HOTSPOT OF 
ACTIVITY 
The District Perspective 

This article shares the experiences of one of 
SERVE'S first district demonstration sites, 
Bay District Schools in Panama City, Florida. 
It describes the multiple-year design of their 
professional development program in 
assessment and some lessons learned. 
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The School and Ttacher 

Perspective 

Three schools in Bay District were chosen as 
pilot sites for assessment reform. In this 
article, Patronis Elementaiy, Rosenwald 
Middle School, and Rutherford High School 
provide some background on their school 
improvement efforts, describe how 
assessment reform has fit in, and reflect on 
what progress they have made. In addition, 
teachers from these schools reflect on the 
assessment changes they have made and 
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ASSESSMENT PROJECT 
Electronic Portfolios 
at Bugg Elementary 

District leadership is critical to assessment 
reform, which is why SERVE has focused 
significant support at this level of change. In 
this section, we will be describing the kinds 
of assessments projects that schools choose 
to undertake. Our first article highlights the 
work of teachers at an elementary school in 
Wake County, North Carolina, who designed, 
an interdisciplinary performance assessment 
(social studies, communication, arts) and 
explored the electronic portfolio as a tool for 
capturing the assessment design and results. 
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OTHER STATES? 
Spotlight on South Carolina's 
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In some states, the State Department of * 
Education is playing an important role in 
providing support for teachers on 
assessments for the classroom that are 
aligned to and enhance student progress 
toward state standards. In this section, we 
will highlight the work of selected state 
departments in the six southeastern states. 
This article features information on products 
and support available from the South 
Carolina Department of Education's Office of 
Assessment. 
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educators in the Southeast. It will be 
produced annually and will be 
available on SERVE'S Web page 
(http://www.serve.org). If you have 
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or a need for more information, 
please contact Nancy McMunn at 
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S ERVE, the SouthEastem 
Regional Vision for Educa- 
tion, is a consortium of 
educational organizations whose 
mission is to promote and sup- 
port the continual improvement 
of educational opportunities for 
all learners in the Southeast. 
Formed by a coalition of business 
leaders, governors, policymakers, 
and educators seeking systemic, 
lasting improvement in educa- 
tion, the organization is governed 
and guided by a Board of Direc- 
tors that includes the chief state 
school officers, governors, and 
legislative representatives from 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. Committed to 
creating a shared vision of the 
future of education in the South- 
east, the consortium impacts 
educational change by addressing 
critical educational issues in the 
region, acting as a catalyst for 
positive change, and serving as a 
resource to individuals and 
groups striving for comprehen- 
sive school improvement. 

SERVE’s core component is a 
regional educational laboratory 
funded since 1990 by the Office of 
Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI), U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education. Building from 
this core, SERVE has developed a 
system of programs and initiatives 
that provides a spectrum of 
resources, services, and products 
for responding effectively to 
national, regional, state, and local 
needs. SERVE is a dynamic force, 
transforming national education 
reform strategies into progressive 
policies and viable initiatives at 



all levels. SERVE Laboratory 
programs and key activities are 
centered around 

• Applying research and devel- 
opment related to improving 
teaching, learning, and 
organizational management 

# Serving the educational needs 
of young children and their 
families more effectively 

• Providing field and informa- 
tion services to promote and 
assist local implementation of 
research-based practices and 
programs 

# Offering policy services, 
information, and assistance to 
decision makers concerned 
with developing progressive 
educational policy 

• Connecting educators to a 
regional computerized com- 
munication system so that 
they may search for and share 
information and network 

# Developing and disseminating 
publications and products 
designed to give educators 
practical information and the 
latest research on common 
issues and problems 

The Eisenhower Consortium for 
Mathematics and Science Educa- 
tion at SERVE is part of the 
national infrastructure for the 
improvement of mathematics and 
science education sponsored by 
OERI. The consortium coordi- 
nates resources, disseminates 
exemplary instructional materials, 



and provides technical assistance 
for implementing teaching meth- 
ods and assessment tools. 

The SouthEast and Islands Re- 
gional Tfechnology in Education 
Consortium (SEIR^TEC) serves 
14 states and territories. A seven- 
member partnership led by 
SERVE, the consortium offers a 
variety of services to foster the 
infusion of technology into K-12 
classrooms. The Region IV Com- 
prehensive Assistance Center 
provides a coordinated, compre- 
hensive approach to technical 
assistance through its partnership 
with SERVE. 

A set of special purpose institutes 
completes the system of SERVE 
resources. These institutes provide 
education stakeholders extended 
site-based access to high quality 
professional development pro- 
grams, evaluation and assessment 
services, training and policy 
development to improve school 
safety, and subject area or project- 
specific planning and implementa- 
tion assistance to support clients’ 
school improvement goals. 

Following the distributive ap- 
proach to responding and provid- 
ing services to its customers, 
SERVE has ten offices in the 
region. The North Carolina office 
at the University of North Carolina 
at Greensboro is headquarters for 
the Laboratory's executive services 
and operations. Policy offices are 
located in the departments of 
education in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 
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Florida Commissioner of 
Education Office 
The Capitol, LL 24 



SERVE- Alabama 

Policy 

Office forthcoming— Please 
call any SERVE Policy 
office for assistance. 



SERVE -Florida 

Early Childhood , Field 
Services , Publications 
1203 Governor’s Square 
Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Tkllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 850-671-6020 

Database Information 
Services Center 
1203 Governor’s Square 
Boulevard 
Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6012 
800-352-3747 
Fax 850-671-6020 

Eisenhower Consortium 
for Mathematics and 
Science Education at 
SERVE 

1203 Governor’s Square 

Boulevard 

Suite 400 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6033 
800-854-0476 
Fax 850-671-6010 

Policy 

1203 Governor’s Square 

Boulevard 

Suite 400 

Thllahassee, FL 32301 
850-671-6000 
800-352-6001 
Fax 850-671-6020 



Tallahassee, FL 32399 

850-488-9513 

Fax 850-488-1492 



SERVE-Georgia 

Technology, Teacher 
Leadership, Urban 
Education 

41 Marietta Street, NW 

Suite 1000 

Atlanta, GA 30303 

404-893-0100 

800-659-3204 

Fax 404-577-7812 

Policy 

State Department of 
Education 

2054 TWin Tbwers East 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-657-0148 
Fax 404-651-5231 



SERVE-Mississippi 
Delta Project 
Delta State University 
P.O. Box 3183 
Cleveland, MS 38733 
601-846-4384 
800-326-4548 
Fax 601-846-4402 

Policy 

State Department of 

Education 

P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, MS 39201 

601-359-3501 

Fax 601-359-3667 

E-mail: wmoore@serve.org 



SERVE-North Carolina* 

Executive Services, 
Operations, Research and 
Development 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 

Policy 

Department of Public 
Instruction 
Education Building 
301 North Wilmington 
Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

919-715-1245 

Fax 919-715-1278 



SERVE-South Carolina 

Policy 

1429 Senate Street 
1005 Rutledge Budding 
Columbia, SC 29201 
803-734-8496 
Fax 803-734-3389 



SERVE, Inc. 

Business Office 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

336-334-4669 

336-334-4670 

800-545-7075 

Fax 336-334-4671 

Anchor School Project 

P.O. Box 5406 

Greensboro, NC 27435 

336-334-4667 

800-545-7075 

Fax 336-334-4671 

E-mail: 

anchorschool@serve. org 



Evaluation and 
Assessment Services 
P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-3211 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 

Professional Development 
Institute (PDI) 

P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-4667 
800-545-7075 
Fax 336-334-4671 
E-mail: pdi@serve.org 

The Region IV 
Comprehensive Center 
P.O. Box 5406 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
336-334-4667 
800-545-7075 
Fax 336-334-4671 
E-mail: regivcc@serve.org 

SouthEast and Islands 
Regional Technology in 
Education Consortium 
41 Marietta Street, NW 
Suite 1000 
Atlanta, GA 30303 
404-893-0100 
800-659-3204 
Fax 404-577-7812 
E-mail: seirtec@serve.org 



*Main Office Address 
http://www.serve.org 
e-mail info@serve.org 
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A Tkachev's Attitude 

"I’ve come to the frightening conclusion that I am 
the decisive element in the classroom. It’s my 
personal approach that creates the climate. It’s my 
daily mood that makes the weather. As a teacher, I 
possess a tremendous power to make a child’s life 
miserable or joyous. I can be a tool of torture or an 
instrument of inspiration. I can humiliate or 
humor, hurt or heal. In all situations, it is my 
response that decides whether a crisis will be 
escalated or de-escalated and a child humanized 
or dehumanized. ” 

—Haim Ginnott, Tbacher and Psychologist 

SERVE expresses its gratitude to the teachers 
in Year One of the Bay District/ SERVE 
Assessment Project for their positive 
attitudes, hard work, and feedback. 
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We appreciate the reviews of this publication 
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Overview of 
Publication 



S ERVE, as one of the ten federally funded 
regional educational laboratories, dis- 
seminates research-based knowledge that 
will help schools improve. But there are at least 
two kinds of knowledge to share. One kind is 
the typical, university-based, social science 
research. The other kind is craft or practitioner 
knowledge (educators writing about what they 
have done and what they have learned from 
what they have tried). This publication honors 
this second kind of knowledge. In it, we have 
asked educators who are involved in assess- 
ment reform at the district, school, and class- 
room level to share their experiences. 

The need for assessment reform is twofold. 
Most states have revised their Curriculum 
Frameworks or State Standards Documents to 
reflect emerging national standards. For these 
new standards to be implemented in the 
classroom, teachers need opportunities to 
develop assessments that align with these 
standards. Secondly, student motivation is 
increasingly recognized as a key educational 
outcome. Traditional tests do not consistently 
engage students as active and intrinsically 
motivated learners. Assessment is increas- 
ingly seen as needing to be relevant to the real 
world and involve the student in a meaningful 
self-assessment process. If students are as- 
signed “quality" work to do, they will more 
likely become quality workers and thinkers. 



We appreciate others who reviewed this 
publication and provided input: 
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Beth Deluzain 
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Lynn Hobby 
Susan Agruso 
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Sara Thompson 
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Kathy Davis 
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Janice Salares 
Jennifer Loescher 
Mary Penta 
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SERVE has an ongoing Research and Develop- 
ment project that supports volunteer demon- 
stration districts in the process of assessment 
reform; SERVE also supports and values the 
assessment work of others in the region. The 
primary purpose of this publication, Assess- 
ment HotSpots, is to periodically capture and 
share the experiences and learning of these 
districts and others. As other districts read 
about their experiences, they may realize that 
focusing on assessment changes at the district 
level can be a meaningful tool and driving 
force in the restructuring process. • 
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Assessment is not just 
about “success” or “fail- 
ure” but about learn- 
ing— learning what to 
do, how to do it, and 
knowing what needs 
improvement. 



C armen, a middle school 
teacher, recently at- 
tended the follow-up to a 
session on assessment training 
that I had facilitated. The previ- 
ous presentation was on “Creat- 
ing Effective Student Assess- 
ments" and included an assign- 
ment for producing an actual 
assessment to be conducted in 
the classroom. During this 
follow-up, I asked the partici- 
pants to reflect on and share 
their experiences with the 
assessment assignment they 
experienced with their students. 

Carmen looked up, close to 
tears, frustration showing in her 
face and words. “I didn't want to 
come back here today. I feel like 
a complete failure,” she said. 
“What makes it worse is I tried 
so hard." 

She went on to complain about 
all her hard work trying to align 
the curriculum [what was to be 
taught] with the assessment 
[what the students would know 
and be able to do] and the 
instruction [the strategies used 
to help her students gain the 



knowledge needed to attain the 
skills and/or standard]. She was 
disappointed in her results and 
did not want to attend the 
follow-up because she feared 
failure. 

These feelings are actually 
typical and have been 
expressed by many teachers 
returning to share the 
assessment assignment 
during the follow-up. So, 
what is the difficulty that 
these teachers are 
experiencing? 

First, the whole training format is 
about change. A change in 
thinking about what matters in 
the classroom— not about chang- 



judge of whether students are 
really learning— not just if they 
are passing or failing. 

This process format is difficult, so 
teachers need a strong support 
system. Unfortunately, some 
principals do not support changes 
in classroom assessment practices 
for teachers, nor do they know 
how to help them if a question or 
problem arises— so teachers may 
fear that they have failed. Con- 
versely, teachers with supportive 
or knowledgeable principals can 
make great gains in assessment 
training. Another problem is that 
many teachers want things 
handed to them ready to use in the 
classroom, and they are over- 
whelmed when they must create 
an assessment 
that matches 
their cur- 



i&On the 




with Nancy 
McMunn 



ing everything a teacher is doing 
but about thinking through the 
assessment process of getting 
information back from the stu- 
dents and about becoming a better 



riculum and instruction. This 
alignment is what we refer to as 
the "big picture, ’ and it is often 
paid little attention in classroom 
planning. 
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Carmen, like 
many teachers 
in this training, 
had never 
before created a 
rubric for scor- 
ing student work. 

"I’m afraid that this was a waste 
of my time,” she said. "Although 
the failure rate decreased, many 
of my students’ scores went 
down when I used my rubric. 
And I’m not even sure if this is a 
checklist or a rubric." 

When I examined it, I noted that 
it was. actually a combination of 
a checklist and a rubric, and it 
was a good start for the assign- 
ment. I asked her if the rubric 
measured student performance 
against noted benchmarks or 
objectives, and she said yes and 
that other skills were also 
measured. 

"Don’t worry about whether it’s a 
checklist or rubric," I said. "Just 
think of it as a feedback tool 
because feedback is what it 
should be used for in the class- 
room. Gopd feedback is the key to 
improving student performance." 

I asked Carmen if she thought 
her expectations were clear, and 
wondered aloud whether the 
students had had time to buy in’ 
to this new kind of feedback loop. 

If educators care about children 
and truly believe that * all children 
can learn, ’ they must think about 




the way children are assessed and 
know that assessment makes the 
difference between success and 
failure. Classroom assessments are 
measures of success or failure, and 
if the assessment methods are 
inadequately selected and not 
aligned to curriculum and instruc- 
tion, then students are not as 
successful, and teachers become 
frustrated. Thus, both feel failure. 
This assessment process, similar 
to a feedback spiral, takes time to 
develop and use. 

The next morning Carmen came 
into the workshop with a huge 
grin on her face. “Last night I 
was thinking about our discus- 
sion and about some of the 
questions that came up in our 
review session, and it was like a 
light bulb suddenly turned on in 
my head!" she exclaimed. “I 
realized that my rubric— sorry, 
feedback tool— did not 
measure what I thought it 
did, and now I know why 
my students did not do 
well on this activity." 

Carmen saw that the 
benchmarks were not 
measured at all, and only 
specific details and skills 
were addressed. There was 
also a mismatch in what she 



expected 
students to do and what 
she actually assessed. 

For many teachers, the first time 
creating a feedback tool is difficult 
and time consuming. Also, the 
hardest part is deciding what is 
valued in student work and 
putting this information into an 
organized format that provides 
students with feedback for im- 
provement. If good feedback is 
not provided on the feedback 
tool, all the teacher needs to do 
is put a simple grade on the 
assessment. 

Some teachers may have good 
intentions when they create the 
feedback tool, but sometimes the 
expectations are not clear, or 
sometimes the student's name on 
the paper carries as much weight 
as attaining a benchmark. These 

Continued on Page 15 



If good feedback is 
not provided on the 
feedback tool , all the 
teacher needs to do is put 
a simple grade on the 
assessment. 
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by 

Wendy McColakey, 
Nanqy McMnnn, 
and Sam Thompson 

" Learning is both 
reflective and active , 
verbal and nonverbal, 
concrete and abstract, 
head and heart 

— Bernice McCarthy, Educational 
Leadership (March 1997) 





HEAD 

Making teachers 
think about issues 
and important 
classroom practices 



LEARNING 



I n discussions about how to improve education, 
we often hear debates about the definition of 
"good instruction.” It needs to be 

V active (rather than passive) 



In aligning classroom assessment with revised 
state standards and the current vision of “good 
instruction," teachers need time to ask themselves 
and each other some important questions. 



V relevant 

V reflective of lifelong learning habits 

V intellectually challenging 

We are less likely to hear conversations about what 
constitutes good student assessment practices in the 
classroom. Most recent conversations about assess- 
ment have been about the need for more alternative 
or authentic assessment as a way to provide a 
variety of opportunities for students to succeed. 



ERIC 



V What is the quality and purpose of the work I 
assign students? 

V Are the criteria for task performance clear to 
students so that they know what I expect of 
them? 

V Do I provide regular feedback to help students 
improve? 

V Do I provide opportunities for students to self- 
and peer assess and learn from each other? 
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V Am I using fair and justifiable grading practices? 



V What is the impact of my assessment practices 
on student motivation? 

Having opportunities to address such questions 
with peers is likely to increase teacher effective- 
ness and student motivation. 

Because of the recognized need to include conver- 
sations about good classroom assessment in the 
professional development opportunities available 
to teachers, SERVE has committed to continued 
Research and Development work in this area. In 
1993-1994, SERVE worked with the Laboratory 
Network Program (a collaborative effort of the ten 
regional labs) in the production and dissemination 
of a Tbolkit for Professional Developers in Alternative 
Assessment . Subsequently, SERVE's efforts in- 
volved developing a SERVE Assessment Module 
(based on the Tbolkit activities) that describes in 
detail instructional activities for use with teacher 
groups. 

In 1995-1996, SERVE disseminated this resource 
via train-the-trainer workshops held across the six 
southeastern states, reaching over 300 partici- 
pants. When surveyed, a significant number of 
participants expressed a lack of confidence in 
using these materials to work with teachers in 
their districts or schools. They seemed to feel that 
assessment was a sensitive and somewhat "per- 
sonal” teaching issue and that they did not have 
the background knowledge and/or classroom 
experience in assessment to prepare them for the 
questions and issues that might arise. SERVE'S 
conclusion was that sole reliance on a train-the- 
trainer approach to building classroom assessment 



capacity in the region was not the most effective 
use of our resources. 

I could not have become an effective 
trainer with my prior knowledge in 
assessment. I think an effective 
trainer must be a practitioner, 
someone who has implemented — with 
success — this type of assessment 
process in the classroom. 

I, and I believe I speak for most of the 
teachers who have become part of our 
assessment trainer network, had 
limited— if any— training in college in 
assessment. Most of our teacher 
training focused on instructional 
activities but failed to prepare us for 
assessing them or making sure the 
activity aligned to the standard. 

Draining in assessment is not easy, 
especially training our peers. We must 
be able to draw from our experiences 
to give specific examples to other 
teachers during training; otlienvise, 
we are seen as someone who thinks 
this might work, not someone who can 
assure us that it does work. 

—Patricia Schenck, Bay District's Lead 
'Trainer in Assessment 
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R&D Strategy 

Establishing R&D Sites 

I n the spring of 1996, SERVE initiated a district 
demonstration site approach to building capac- 
ity that creates long-term partnerships with se- 
lected districts in the region. This Research and 
Development project is designed to examine how a 
district can implement a professional development 
process to increase teacher assessment capacity. 
SERVE’S goal for the five-year period (1995—2000) 
is to establish partnerships with six districts in the 
Southeast (at least one district per southeastern 
state). These districts must express a commitment 
to the long-term process of helping teachers revise 
and rethink their assessment practices to match 
emerging national, state, and district standards. 

The sites where SERVE is working are Bay County, 
Florida; McIntosh County, Georgia; Wake County, 
North Carolina; Mobile, Alabama; Crenshaw 
County, Alabama; Madison County, Alabama; 
Alcorn County, Mississippi; and Booneville, Missis- 
sippi. (In addition to these single district sites, 
SERVE is working with a consortium of districts in 
the Mississippi Delta area.) 

Each district designed its own approach to profes- 
sional development with the use of SERVE training 
and planning assistance. These districts will share 
their experiences and serve as resources for other 
districts interested in building strong professional 
development programs in classroom assessment. 



Supporting Teacher Change 

M any administrators agree that there is no 

shortage of workshops to attend on improv- 
ing instruction and assessment. Although many 
educators participate in single-event training (e.g., 
on portfolios), few are getting the continuous (two- 
to three-year) focus on quality assessment prac- 
tices. Stand-alone training in assessment inhibits 
teachers from thinking of assessment as a complex 
aspect of teaching that takes time to fully develop. 
Revising classroom assessments to match emerg- 
ing district, state, and national standards is an 
individual process (which is long-term, evolution- 
ary, and builds on previous experience). 
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It is important to constantly upgrade 
our assessment skills and stay 
connected to a support network of 
other assessment specialists to gain 
the knowledge we need. Also, I don't 
think of curriculum, assessment, and 
instruction as separate entities 
anymore, but view them with a 
systemic approach, that if changes 
are made in one part of the system, it 
requires thinking about and possibly 
making changes in other areas. 

I have seen how much I and other 
teachers have grown over the past few 
years, but it has taken time. It has 
been worth the journey. 

— Patricia Schenck, Bay District's Lead 
TVainer in Assessment 



When new ideas are presented as "the answer," 
teachers are often skeptical and rarely accept 
them wholeheartedly. However, they generally are 
willing to start with small, incremental changes 
and, when they see success with students, begin to 
expand the focus of their improvement efforts. 



In thinking about the order of the change process, 
research (Guskey, 1997) suggests that classroom 
practices which prove successful and enhance 
student learning lead to changes in teacher atti- 
tudes and beliefs. Many people mistakenly believe 
that teachers' philosophies 
and attitudes must 
change first. Experience 
suggests if teachers can 
be encouraged to try 
something new or differ- 
ent in a small way, and if 
teachers perceive a posi- 
tive impact on students, 
they may have a 
change of heart and 
embrace the new 
ideas as sound and 
worthwhile. 
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For example, a teacher might start off experiment- 
ing with changes to assignments, from more 
factual questions to more higher-order thinking 
questions. Then because of the open-ended nature 
of these assignments, the teacher becomes aware 
of the importance of rubrics as instructional tools 
to help students understand the expectations for 
performance and the quality of responses ex- 
pected. After realizing the instructional value of 
rubrics, the teacher might try involving students 
in generating rubrics which might lead to more 
peer and self-assessment opportunities for stu- 
dents. If this works well, the teacher might expand 
students’ responsibilities even further by incorpo- 
rating a portfolio or student-led parent conference 
into the classroom, which in turn leads to ques- 
tions about the meaning of grades. 

And so it goes. Thoughtful assessment changes 
often lead to more motivated and successful 
students which lead to ideas for more changes and 
finally to the articulation of an educational phi- 
losophy about the purposes of assessment and 
how it works best for children. 

Rethinking assessment in the classroom is an 
ongoing, continuous improvement process that 
because of the daily stresses of teaching may not 
happen without district and school-based support. 
Assessment changes can drive teaching and 
learning in new directions, but the organizational 
support for the hard work at the individual teacher 
level must be there. 

SERVE & Districts 

The Benefits of Partnerships 

M any district offices are overworked and have 
little time to “develop” training activities and 
materials for teachers in the area of assessment. 
SERVE has developed a four-day professional 
development program for the first year of work 
with the district to help teachers look at the qual- 
ity of classroom assessment practices. This pro- 
gram provides a starting point for teachers in 
rethinking how they assess their students. The 
goal of this initial four-day program is to walk 
teachers through the process of developing a 
performance assessment matched to district or 
state standards so that they experience the impact 



on students and, 
thus, become 
motivated to 
continue their 
growth in this 
area. 

¥ For the first 
year, the first 
two days 
include hands- 
on, awareness 
activities (see Assess- 
ment Training Agenda on the following page) 
that help teachers experience the range of 
assessment methods and the process of assess- 
ment design, develop a common language for 
assessment, and understand the relationship 
between student motivation and assessment. 
Teachers are also introduced to the concept of 
rubrics and the importance of letting students 
know the expected criteria "up front.” 

¥ At the end of the initial two days, teachers are 
charged with developing and piloting a perfor- 
mance task and collecting samples of student 
work to bring to the next meeting. 

¥ During the subsequent two days, teachers 
"present” their assessment results and analyze 
what they learned from doing the assessment 
with students. They critique and revise their 
assessment and explore other emerging profes- 
sional development needs. 

¥ This experiential training program is the heart 
of SERVE’S first-year collaboration with dis- 
tricts. Although the training is the same, each 
district plans for how it will be implemented 
based on district needs (which schools, which 
teachers, etc.). 

¥ District goals for subsequent years evolve from 
the experiences/reactions/needs of participat- 
ing teachers and schools. 

¥ The district demonstration sites agree to have 
a district-wide planning team and to name a 
district liaison/project leader. SERVE offers 
training resources and materials, but the 
leadership and commitment to ongoing 







teacher support must come from the district. 
The district also agrees to a two- to three-year 
commitment to a professional development 
focus on classroom assessment. The long-term 
goal is to foster district expertise and leader- 



ship so that building teacher capacity in assess- 
ment becomes a continuing district program- 
matic priority. The professional development 
program is jointly developed by SERVE and the 
district. 



Assessment Training Agenda 

Four Days' Tbpics Activities Include Focus of Activity 



PHASE ONE: 

Why and What in 
Alternative Assessment 



V Ira Sleeps Over ¥ 

¥ Rudy ¥ 

¥ Speaking the Same Language 



Change and what we face 

Good pictures of our 
students 

Assessment vocabulary 
through examples and 
sharing 



PHASE TWO: 

Do Tfeachers Communicate 
What is Valued in Student 
Learning? 



¥ Clapping Hands 
¥ Model of a Thlented Tfeacher 
¥ Camping TTip 
¥ A Closer Look at Rubrics 



¥ Performance assessment 

¥ Kay Tbliver’s video on 
motivation, integration, 
and authentic assessment 

¥ Deciding what is valued 
and creating a rubric 

¥ Samples of different types 
of rubrics 



PHASE THREE: 
Exploration of Good 
Assessment Design 



¥ Bloom/Multiple 

Intelligences Revisited— 
Spectrum of Assessment 

¥ Curriculum, Instruction, and 
Assessment Alignment 
Review and Assignment 



Bloom's taxonomy and 
connections to multiple 
intelligences 

Review of state standards 
and assignment for 
returning session 



PHASE FOUR: 
(Two-Day) Returning 
Session 



¥ Positive/Negative Reflections 
¥ Hard/Soft Thinking 
¥ Sharing Our Success 
¥ Building Our Barn 



¥ 

¥ 



Good/bad aspects of 
assignment and 
implementation for 
students and teachers 

Types of thinkers 

What happened in the 
classroom 



¥ Where from here? 
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V Finally, the district demonstration sites agree 
to share what they learn with other districts. 
SERVE is collecting data on district strategies 
and on impact of the program on classroom 
practices. These data will be shared with the 
region. Teachers and administrators from these 
sites also serve as trainers and consultants for 
other sites. Our goal is to create a network of 
capable teachers from each of our six south- 
eastern states who are knowledgeable in 
quality assessment methods, are available to 
provide training to others in their states, and 
can advise SERVE on continuing needs in 
classroom assessment. 



First-Year Reflections 

T wo of SERVE'S district demonstration sites are 
now in their second year. Bay District Schools 
in Panama City, Florida, was the first site estab- 
lished, closely followed by Alcorn County, Missis- 
sippi. Both districts have moved quickly to build a 
strong program in professional development, 
supported by outside grants. In the process, the 
districts have learned some lessons which can be 
of value to other districts who recog- 
nize that classroom assessment is a 
weak link but who have not yet 
made it a district priority. 

What SERVE Learned 

1. Someone must be in charge. 

A district staff person or project leader must be 
responsible for directing the effort given all the 
competing demands for teacher time, if quality 
classroom assessment is to become an active 
part of a district's professional development 
program. This person must truly understand 
the role of classroom assessment in helping 
students achieve and take an active leadership 
role in planning, implementing, and evaluat- 
ing the strategies used to support teachers' 
development. 

2. Tfeacher training must start at a basic level. 
One benefit of the basic training is to provide 
teachers with a common language. Since most 
teachers have not had coursework in assess- 
ment, the training serves to establish a com- 
mon language. A common language helps 



teachers articulate problems they have had 
with assessment and, on the flip side, helps 
other teachers articulate their successes and 
feel affirmed in what they have been doing. 

At the school level, a common knowledge base 
and language allows teachers to share ideas 
with each other and compare notes on assess- 
ment practices. 

3. Assessment, like instruction, is best thought 
of as a continual improvement process. 
Reflecting on assessment practices is a slow 
process. Just developing and implementing 
one complex assessment task can take hours 
of teacher time. The process cannot be rushed. 
Trying to change too much at one time can 
lead to discouragement. Thus, training in 
assessment must be job-embedded, supported, 
and long-term. Requiring all teachers as part 
of their first-year training to develop a useable, 
defensible assessment for their classroom in a 
supportive-group context is a first small step 
toward initiating teachers into the continual 
improvement process. 

4. Principals, as well as district personnel, 
must take a leadership role in promoting 
professional development in assessment. 
These educators must also commit to becom- 
ing knowledgeable about quality classroom 
assessment, so that they can participate and 
support schoolwide discussions and activities. 
They can provide time and support to teachers 
and can increase the focus on assessment 
practices by encouraging school improvement 
goals in this area. For example, a school goal 
might be that all teachers will develop at least 
one new performance assessment during the 
year. Another school may have as its goal the 
development of common rubrics for writing 
and speaking skills across discipline areas. 

5. School leaders need to listen to what teach- 
ers are saying about needs, insecurities, and 
barriers. 

For example, in the early stages of change, 
teachers often express a need for individual- 
ized feedback from a consultant or other 
teacher experts on some of the assessment 
changes they are trying in their classroom. 
(Good feedback is an important part of the 




improvement process— with teachers as well as 
with students.) They often express a desire to 
work with a partner or in a group with other 
teachers for this reason. School leaders can 
respond to and support these needs if they are 
"listening" well. 
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A successful assessment initiative begins 
with motivated, enthusiastic teachers. 
Allowing teachers to choose to participate is 
critical. Forcing participation is not likely to 
work until the program has advocates, like a 
strong support team established at the school. 
Successful districts have portrayed the initial 
assessment training as a valuable commodity 
for which schools must show interest, go 
through an application process, and make a 
long-term commitment. As volunteer, “pilot" 
teachers go through the first-year training 
process and begin to get excited about the 
potential impact of assessment changes on 
their students' motivation, word gets out and 
others become interested. As 
the interest grows, the 

district must find grants 
or other funds to 
expand opportuni- 
ties for professional 
development both 
in breadth 
(numbers) and 
in depth (be- 
yond first-year 
training). 




Why the Effort? 
Student Success! 

F or the last six years, there have been national, 
state, and district movements toward defining 
new standards for student performance. The 
higher standards or “new basics" that are needed 
to prepare students for work in the twenty-first 
century emphasize high-level thinking and appli- 
cation skills such as 

¥ Proficiency in reading for information, summa- 
rizing key points, and critically interpreting 
what is read 



V Applying basic math skills to real-life situa- 
tions, problem-solving, and communicating 
math understanding 

V Organizing what is known, defending and 
justifying recommendations, and searching out 
and learning new information about an issue 

V Working together as a team to solve problems 
or complete a task 

The articulation of these higher standards 
demands a different kind of assessment process. 
Traditional tests that depend heavily on factual 
recall are important, but they are only one of 
many kinds of assessment instruments. Districts 
that take new state and national standards seri- 
ously realize that extensive, job-embedded staff 
development is needed in order for teachers to 
understand these standards, explore the instruc- 
tional and assessment implications for the class- 
room, and experiment with the alignment process. 

Ultimately, the goal of the SERVE project is to 
improve learning for students. The feedback 
SERVE is beginning to receive from participating 
teachers is that they are articulating higher stu- 
dent expectations, and students are meeting the 
higher demands. Teachers also report paying more 
attention to decisions about curriculum and 
instructional alignment. Here are some comments 
received from teachers in Bay District Schools: 

Since I began using alternative 
assessment and especially the 
rubrics, the results that I have 
seen are unbelievable as far as 
how well the students can write, 
lb be honest, I really did not know 
how well second-grade students could write until we 
adopted the writing rubric this year It has raised my 
expectations of what they can do. It has been the 
same for other teachers. We see our students become 
so involved in writing and what makes good writing. 

The quality and quantity of the writing in my class 
has risen dramatically this year, since we began using 
alternative assessments , especially the writing ru- 
brics. Students in my third grade have become so 
familiar with the rubric that they have become good 
editors of their own writing. This monitoring of their 
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Continued from Page 7 — On the Road U ith Xnticif MrMinm: Hr Xnrr 
Get Over the Fear of Failure 



are major problems to overcome 
when creating a good feedback 
tool, but if used properly, the 
tool can place the responsibility 
for learning back on the student 
and be used as an accountabil- 
ity measure for the classroom 
teacher. 

After the training session was 
complete, I was alone in the 
training room packing my 
materials when Carmen 
returned and said, “I want to 
talk to you." I felt— as teachers 
sometimes do when parents 
or students want to talk— that 
I had done something wrong. 

"I came to this session feeling 
angry and inferior. Mostly, I 
was afraid I had failed my 
assignment. But when you 
said that ‘we are here to learn 
from each other and discover 
what we need to improve 
upon/ I knew it was going to 
be okay after all. I realized 
that you weren't going to 
judge me based on how well I 



had done my assignment; you 
were going to help me to 
discover what I needed to do 
to reach a standard of quality 
work. I could do that if 
given enough time and 
practice. I learned that I 
need to be utilizing this 
approach with my own 
students!" 

“In fact," she continued, “now 
that I've had time to reflect, I 
want to thank you because this 
was the best training I have 
received in 25 years of teach- 
ing! It has made me think, act, 
and improve on my classroom 
practices, and this will directly 
impact the success of my 
students." 

It is clear from the evaluations 
of this training and the com- 
ments from many teachers that 
this process has positively 
affected what they do and how 
they plan for assessing their 
students and that it is worth the 
time and energy spent. In 



promoting quality training for 
teachers, it is important that 
staff developers reflect and 
model for teachers the kind of 
learning environment we want 
exhibited in the classroom. In 
other words, instead of filling 
heads with just knowledge, we 
should help teachers to become 
good consumers of that knowl- 
edge. I am convinced that 
assessment training— or any 
teacher training— must be about 
learning— not success or failure. 
It must done in small steps in 
order to promote a change in 
heart and attitude about what 
is important. Teachers must 
think about what they do and 
how those things impact student 
learning before any change in 
classroom behavior occurs. 

Carmen, like many of the 
teachers I work with, has taken 
the first step toward increasing 
her assessment capacity, and 
the changes she makes over 
time will positively impact 
student learning. • 



own work is something I had never seen before. 

Before , students waited for me to give the grade, now, 
they review and revise their own work before I see it. 

I think we are beginning to see our students “buy in' 
to their work . They are becoming better self-assessors 
and evaluators. 

For the first time I was able to see that students will 
work to high expectations if they know what is 
expected of them. The student learning has been 
unbelievable 1 

With this training I have begun looking at what / 
have taught before in a new light I now think about 



how a particular unit, topic, or activity fits within the 
curriculum and whether the time spent is truly worth 
my students' and my time. I did not have the training 
before to reflect on these ideas. 

SERVE values the work of districts currently 
involved in helping teachers with 
their changes in assessment. 

Bay District Schools in 
Panama City, Florida, our 
first partner site, offers a 
window into the change 
process. Their story unfolds 
on the following pages. • 
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Information for Bay District 
submitted by 

Beth Deluzain 

and 

Patricia Schenck 



appearance of standards on the state and national 
scene led Bay District to ask three questions: 

♦ What do we want our students to know and to 
be able to do? 

♦ How can we help them learn it? 

♦ How will we know when they have learned it? 



No new initiative starts in a vacuum. 

S tate and national policies and movements 
have impacted this district's interest in the 
role of classroom assessment. Many of the 
schools in Bay District have been trained in the 
use of Onward to Excellence (a school improve- 
ment planning process) and had some experience 
in assessing needs and developing school goals. 
The state of Florida established standards for what 
it expects students to know and be able to do. 

These documents encouraged districts to take a 
broader look at student outcomes and explore the 
degree to which higher-level thinking skills such 
as problem-solving were being developed. The 



Identifying Training 

Our First Step! 

A district faced with helping teachers explore 
and teach to new state standards and assess- 
ments has a variety of options for proceeding. 
Some districts establish districtwide committees to 
develop district standards and assessments based 
on national and state materials. Others start small 
with teachers exploring implications for their 
classrooms. Bay District chose this latter route. 
They applied for Goals 2000 funds from the state 
to start working with a small group of teachers on 
assessments matched to national standards. 

The major goal of this project (called the TARGET 
project) was to develop teacher capacity to design 
and implement quality assessment methods which 
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Bay District Schools 

Panama City , Florida 




would allow them to measure student learning 
while meeting designated educational benchmarks. 
The hope was that teachers who participated in 
this project would increase their knowledge of the 
full range of traditional and alternative assessment 
techniques and would sharpen their skills in 
matching assessment purposes and methods. 



Project Design 

B ay District invited each school in the district to 
submit a proposal to be included in the TAR- 
GET PROJECT. Beth Deluzain, Resource Tbacher 
and TARGET PROJECT manager, said, "We have 
discovered that this application process affirms the 
commitment of the school to participate fully in 
the project and have since adopted this model for 
almost every program we use." 

The schools who applied and were selected subse- 
quently chose teams of volunteer teachers who 
agreed to develop, implement, and revise at least 
one alternative assessment tool for use in their 
classrooms during the school year. SERVE provided 
four days of assessment training to over 80 teachers 
and administrators from the schools selected. 



27,000 Students 

1,700 Tteachers 

85 Administrators 

20 Elementary Schools 

7 Middle Schools 

4 High Schools 
(IB, AP, and AICE programs) 

Major Industry: 
Tburism, Military 




Superintendent: 

Larry Bolinger 



In Bay District, we arc committed to improving learning in our district and to 
becoming more accountable to our community . The district , however, is also 
accountable to teachers — to ensure that they have the support they need to set 
expectations and to assess student performance. 

— Larry Bolinger, Superintendent 
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At the end of two 
days of training 
(winter, 1996), 
teachers left the 
workshop with a 
single assign- 
ment— develop 
ONE assessment 
instrument. The 
TARGET 
PROJECT man- 
ager attended all 
of the training to 
answer questions from project participants and to 
reinforce that producing sample assessments was 
a condition of receiving the funding from the 
district (for which the schools had applied). Thus, 
district leadership was visible and accessible 
during the training process, showing the district's 
commitment to this effort. 

Jbachers brought their assessments and student 
work samples to the two-day, follow-up workshop 
in the spring (1996). During this session, teachers 
critiqued each other's work, using quality assess- 
ment criteria which included considerations of 
validity, reliability, and practicality. 

The response from teachers was overwhelming. 
The “customized" training that SERVE provided 
allowed teachers to practice what they had 
learned. While it became clear to teachers that 
good assessments evolve over time, almost every 
participant was convinced of the value of a well- 
crafted assessment instrument carefully aligned to 
the curriculum. 

Comments ranging from, “My kids' projects were 
ten times better after we worked out the rubric," to 

We believe that all children can learn 
and all children can learn more— if 
we do our part to show what success 
looks like. Our participation in the 
SERVE R&D project is giving teachers 
the information they need to make 
learning targets clear and to assess 
progress toward those targets. 

— Larry Bolinger, Superintendent 



“Every teacher in the district should have this 
training," convinced Bay District that they had 
discovered a powerful route to improving student 
learning. Finding a job-embedded assessment 
training program that worked for teachers was an 
important first step. 

Managing and Expanding 
the Professional 
Development Program 

T he district continued to secure State grants, for 
1996-1997 and 1997-1998 school years, to 
expand the assessment training efforts. In addition 
to the original group of 80 + teachers, a second 
group of 80 teachers from 11 schools went through 
the four-day training program in 1996-1997. Be- 
cause of the value of the training in establishing a 
common language and level of awareness, the goal 
of providing such training to all of the district's 
1400+ teachers was articulated. 

In 1997-1998, Goals 2000 funds will allow for all 
teachers in the district to receive the four days of 
training. The district clearly is sending a message 
that good classroom assessment matched to na- 
tional and state standards is an important profes- 
sional growth area for teachers. 

A training program of this magnitude clearly 
required more trainers than SERVE could provide. 
Capacity for providing the four-day training had to 
be developed. In addition, within the district, 
mentors were needed at each school to support 
new teachers coming on board with assessment 
development. 

As a result, a “train-the-trainers" program was 
implemented using selected teachers from the 
original pilot groups. With teams in place in every 
school to serve as mentors and coaches, the next 
step will be to train the 1,400 other teachers in the 
district during the 1997-1998 and 1998-1999 school 
years. 

Plans for these two years will include staff develop- 
ment in two parts. Every teacher will attend a four- 
day workshop called “Connections" which focuses 
on the alignment of curriculum, instruction, and 
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assessment using Florida's goals and the newly 
published Sunshine State Standards in seven major 
subjects. As a follow-up, all teachers not previously 
trained will attend the TARGET Quality Assess- 
ment program (developed by SERVE) summarized 
above. Thus, over the next two years, all teachers 
in the district will be well-versed in standards- 
based reform for the classroom. 

Realizing that school administrators must be 
prepared to support teachers' efforts to teach to 
and assess state standards, the district held a 
summit conference for all principals in the spring 
of 1997 to introduce the "Connections” and "TAR- 
GET Quality Assessment Program” training efforts 
and to discuss the rationale and need for such a 
comprehensive effort. 

The district continues its exploration of ways to 
support and provide incentives for teachers to 
upgrade their assessment practices. A large grant 
was obtained to develop a database of the assess- 
ments that teachers are developing through the 
four-day training process, thus making sample 
assessments available to teachers in the future. 

In addition, the district is partnering with SERVE 
to develop a certification process that will provide 
incentives for teachers to continue to improve 
their assessment knowledge and expertise. Teach- 
ers will engage in a performance-based program 
with the highest achievement at the level of 
"master trainer.” 

As part of the consideration of ongoing profes- 
sional development needs in assessment, the 
district is considering what the second level of 
training for teachers (beyond awareness) might be. 
SERVE is working to develop a second level of 
training that will include considerations of grading 
and reporting issues and the relationship of assess- 
ment practices to student motivation. This second 
level of training will likely be piloted in Bay 
District in the summer of 1998. 



intensive professional development program, Bay 

District offers these recommendations: 

♦ Provide a vision which 
emphasizes improvement 
in student learning as the 
only kind of meaningful 
school improvement. 

♦ Encourage all school leaders to 
attend training with their teachers 
with the expectation that they will support 
teacher growth. 

♦ Create a small cadre of assessment experts in 
each school before embarking on large-scale 
training in order to provide a mechanism for 
ongoing support. 

♦ Focus on flexibility and responsiveness. Staff 
development programs should meet the needs 
of the participants; the participants should not 
meet the needs of the program. 

♦ Involve participants in planning and make 
adaptations to training as needed. 

♦ Invite teacher input into long-range staff 
development. Listen to teachers and provide 
training they request to help them teach 
effectively. 

♦ Include a staff development component requiring 
classroom application and follow-up activities. 

♦ Work to obtain outside grant funds as a way of 
providing the training and support teachers 
need to rethink assessment practices. Outside 
grant funds also serve to build visibility and 
acceptance for the effort. • 

For more information on this district's ap- 
proach to professional development in assess- 
ment, please contact: 




Advice to Other Districts 

T o other districts that may want to follow this 
road of aligning classroom assessment to 
emerging state and national standards through an 




Beth Deluzain 
Bay District Schools 
1311 Balboa Avenue 
Panama City, Florida 32401 
850-747-5290 

deluzpo@)mail.bay.kl2.Fl.us 
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“...Risks will be taken. This means 
freedom; freedom to try and fail , 
freedom to be different , aiid, 
ultimately, freedom to succeed . " 
— Kathy Davis, Patron is Project 
Coordinator 



T he district may be a catalyst for teacher 
involvement in reflecting on assessment 
practices, but ultimately the knowledge 
gained in districtwide professional development 
must be accepted and supported within the walls 
of each individual school. The principal, school 
leadership team, and school culture must sup- 
port new ways of thinking about assessment if 
the assessment process is to continue and gain 
momentum. 

Bay County identified three pilot schools to work 
with SERVE in implementing the process of school 
change related to classroom assessment practices: 
Rutherford High School, Rosenwald Middle School, 
and Patronis Elementary School. Faculties there 
understood the need to rethink and align class- 
room assessment to state standards. In addition, 
these schools were willing to serve as demonstra- 
tion sites for the district and share what they 
learned with other schools. 



Tb get baseline data 
on how teachers in 
schools viewed class- 
room assessment, 

SERVE staff collected 
and analyzed inter- 
view and survey data 
from teachers at the 
three schools in the 
spring of 1996. Below, 
we suggest a number of questions schools might 
ask themselves, and we describe the baseline data 
at the three schools to illustrate possible answers. 
These questions represent areas in which we 
would expect to see growth at the pilot schools. In 
other words, if we ask the same questions of the 
pilot schools at the end of three years, we expect 
the answers to reflect positive change. 

Are there ongoing efforts to clarify, 
articulate, and assess desired stu- 
dent outcomes? 

Our baseline interviews revealed that at Patronis 
Elementary, some consensus and coordination 
about outcomes had been achieved among first- 
grade teachers as a result of rethinking the report 
card format. Other grade levels had done little 
consensus building around key outcomes. 

Because the middle school was organized into 
cross-disciplinary teams, teachers in the same 
subject areas had little time to work together. For 
example, the school's science teachers met for the 
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purpose of purchasing and coordinating but had 
not collaborated on student outcomes across 
different grade levels. 

Some middle school teachers expressed concern 
about what their students needed to know in order 
to perform successfully in high school. They stated: 

High school teachers talk about middle school stu- 
dents and how they are not ready for high school. 
Some of the things we're questioning is how we know 
whether students are ready for high school, and do we 
know what "ready" means. What difference does ready 
make if they can only be retained once in middle 
school years? Ready or not, they are passed on. 

At the high school, some departments had started 
to talk through state standards while others had 
not. An English teacher offered: 

When I came here, we had these huge curriculum 
guides that specified exactly what would be taught 
and at which level There was little room for innova- 
tion. I've not seen a curriculum guide in years A 
problem that we have is that if I decide to teach a 
book, someone may have taught it in previous years. 
Of course, the kids don't want to read it again, so we 
have problems with continuity. 

Thus, the move by the state to lessen specificity in 
content standards means more responsibility for 
teachers in terms of articulating curriculum and 
assessment. 

Conclusion: The beginning point for any good assess- 
ment is clarity on the target behaviors, skills, knowl- 
edge, or attitudes that teachers are teaching. Without 
good articulation vertically (among teachers at differ- 
ent levels of a discipline) and horizontally (among 
teachers of different disciplines), student assessments 
will represent a somewhat unfocused set of skills and 
objectives. 

Does the school schedule/structure/ 
culture promote collaborative as- 
sessment development and sharing/ 
critiquing of assessment tasks? 

Prior to the SERVE project, none of the schools 
had expectations that teachers would share assess- 



ments and discuss grading standards. However, all 
schools had pockets of collaboration. 

At the elementary school, several kindergarten 
and first grade teachers were developing perfor- 
mance assessments in math and science as part of 
a grant they had obtained. 

At the middle school, an intensive schoolwide 
effort at implementing writing rubrics across the 
curriculum existed. Thus, the English teachers had 
received some training in assessment. Tfeacher 
teams were also encouraged to work together to 
develop interdisciplinary units. 

At the high school, the math teachers had devel- 
oped an activity notebook for which everyone 
contributed ideas. These ideas were instructional 
activities, however, not assessments. The Health 
Occupations and Technology Communication 
teams had worked together on project-based 
assessments. 

Conclusion: Since assessments are at least as impor- 
tant as instruction in terms of directing students 
toward expected knowledge, skills, attitudes, etc., then 
teachers need opportunities to coordinate and work 
together on how significant benchmark performances 
might be assessed and share results on how students 
perform on such assessments. 

Is there administrative support/ 
teacher leadership for a long-term, 
well-conceptualized, professional 
development program in assessment? 

Prior to the SERVE project, at the elementary and 
high school levels, there had been no systematic 
planning to address teachers' professional develop- 
ment needs in assessment. As a part of school 
improvement initiatives, the middle school dem- 
onstrated support for teacher development in 
assessment through training on writing assess- 
ment, interdisciplinary projects, and electronic 
portfolios. 

Conclusion: Most schools will have teachers using 
assessment methods ranging from very traditional 
(multiple choice, true/false, etc.) to very alternative 
(portfolios, open-ended, performance, etc.). One 
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question that needs to be addressed is whether all 
faculty need to be exposed to a basic level of assess- 
ment training, mainly for the purpose of developing a 
common language about the issues and needs. How 
such training should be delivered is a big question at a 
large high school. After this training, what should be 
the next step? What are the goals? Tb answer these 
questions, it is helpful to develop a formal or informal 
teacher /administrator group to lead the effort and 
plan the steps. These teacher leaders can also serve as 
mentors to other teachers interested in developing new 
ways to assess students. 

Other important questions include 

vi Are rubrics for important cross-curriculum 
outcomes (writing, speaking, reading for 
information, research skills, working in teams, 
defending and justifying opinions) shared and 
discussed among teachers for maximum 
student impact? 

vi Is self-assessment and peer assessment an 
important part of the instructional program? 

vi Is grading and reporting a way of motivating 
students and helping them to improve, or is it 
simply a system for sorting students into 
winners and losers? 

One concern school leaders may have in thinking 
about a schoolwide professional development 
effort in assessment is that teachers will be resis- 
tant to new assessment ideas. Our baseline data 
suggests that although there were a few teachers 
who were resistant to considering new ideas, most 
were open and hungry for more information, 
shared conversations, examples, and opportunities 
to develop new assessments. The comments below 
represent some of their initial thoughts: 

This is my first year, and at college, 
they talked a lot about authentic 
assessment. But to put it into 
o V Vi practice is totally different. I've 
Ji m gone more traditional this year 

\ because it's been so hard. 

I liked the idea of rubrics, but I’m not 
sure about how we go about developing them, and I 
can’t find a book that has them already made for me. 



If you could provide rubrics for us and get us to a 
point that we understand and are comfortable with it, 
then we’re fine. But we don’t want people to think that 
what we’re doing is just a whim— that it’s just the 
latest thing. We don't want assessment to be a fad. 

Ideally, alternative assessment will help students 
assume the responsibility for their own learning. A 
student who learns to use critical thinking, problem- 
solving, and self-reflection to improve him or herself 
will be on the road to becoming a lifelong learner. 

The alternative methods I have tried have had a 
positive impact on my classroom in that my students 
were more excited. However, I still need practice in 
working with alternative methods. 

I know very little about alternative assessment. I’d like 
to see the school go to something other than what I’m 
currently doing which is 20% graded homework: and 
80% tests. 

For more specific information about teachers’ 
interests, SERVE developed a survey. The data 
showed a high percentage of teachers at all schools 
were interested in more information about assess- 
ment, but there were variations among schools. 
Thus, our approach has been to work with each 
school to define the training and other profes- 
sional development opportunities needed. 

Looking over the data, readers may draw the 
following conclusions: 

vt The middle school teachers had a greater 
understanding of the assessment items listed 
reflecting their higher level of previous training. 

vi The knowledge and use of rubrics at the 
elementary and high schools was minimal 
prior to the SERVE project. 

vi More than half of all teachers reported "less 
than full understanding" of the terms standards 
and benchmarks. 

In the section that follows, adminis- 
trators and teachers at the three schools 
describe their progress and perceptions. 
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Baseline Data From Three Schools 

(May 1 996) 



Column A 

Percent of teachers who report * less than fully understand” 

Column B 

Percent of teachers who report * using successfully” 



Category Patronis Rosenwald Rutherford 



METHODS 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


Notebooks 


74% 


11% 


10% 


33% 


23% 


47% 


Performance Thsks 


70% 


19% 


33% 


33% 


28% 


43% 


Observations 


45% 


19% 


18% 


38% 


34% 


34% 


Videos 


66% 


11% 


27% 


24% 


34% 


39% 


Cooperative Groupwork 


39% 


32% 


18% 


43% 


37% 


37% 


Exhibitions/Projects 


47% 


40% 


27% 


40% 


36% 


35% 


Open-ended Questions 


55% 


17% 


59% 


29% 


42% 


32% 


Debates/ Skits/Oral Performances 


63% 


14% 


27% 


20% 


44% 


21% 


Graphic Organizers 


68% 


14% 


23% 


43% 


45% 


25% 


Logs/ Journals 


50% 


19% 


23% 


24% 


46% 


24% 


Portfolios 


55% 


22% 


5% 


29% 


50% 


18% 


Interviews 


74% 


14% 


41% 


20% 


53% 


13% 


Anecdotal Records 


71% 


11% 


50% 


14% 


67% 


11% 


ASSESSING QUALITY 


A 


B 


A 


B 


A 


B 


Rubrics 


84% 


11% 


24% 


38% 


77% 


17% 


Critiques of student work samples 


89% 


3% 


39% 


14% 


67% 


18% 


Peer feedback 


78% 


3% 


29% 


29% 


60% 


16% 


Student self-assessment 


78% 


9% 


24% 


19% 


58% 


17% 


Student-led parent conferences 


86% 


0% 


62% 


14% 


82% 


4% 


Standards /benchmarks 


78% 


9% 


57% 


14% 


63% 


27% 
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P atronis Elementary is one of the newer 
schools in the Bay District school system. 
When the school opened two years ago, 
many Patronis teachers came with a belief that 
they would have the opportunity to try new ideas 
and that innovative practice would be encouraged. 

The summer prior to the school’s opening, several 
teachers met to write a grant supporting the devel- 
opment of alternative assessments in mathematics 
and science. These teachers were already well on 
their way to becoming the school experts before 
the district began its assessment training efforts. 



Rosenwald 

Middle 

School 



Information submitted by 




Lynn Hobby Eddie Comerfbrd Lee Ann Mann 

Assistant Principal Principal^ - Faculty Member 



M iddle School can be a particularly 

challenging time for both students and 
teachers. Across the nation, grades six 
through eight have probably undergone the most 
recent and rigorous restructuring in recent years. 
Educators of this age group are constantly 
searching for “whatever works” with middle 
school students. 

Rosenwald Middle School in Bay District began an 
improvement process in the 1992-93 school year. 
Led by Principal Joe Comerford and Lynn Hobby, 
Assistant Principal, Rosenwald parents and 
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High 

School 



Information submitted by 



Sandy Wilson 

Faculty Member 




Jimmie Brindley 

Assistant Principal 
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H * igh school curriculum, instruction, and 
scheduling are currently undergoing 
. intensive scrutiny in America’s public 
schools. Innovative teachers and administrators 
are looking at new ways to deliver a meaningful 
and relevant education to those students who will 
soon be part of the "real world." Sometimes high 
school students feel their high school education 
has little to do with their chosen career goals or 
their future lives. Rutherford High School realized 
this and decided to work together to change stu- 
dents’ perceptions. 




IT 






When the school applied and was accepted for the 
districtwide Thrget assessment training, these four 
teachers were selected by the school to participate 
and continued their experimenting with assess- 
ment at the kindergarten and first-grade level. 
They were developing integrated thematic curricu- 
lum units with accompanying assessments. How- 
ever, there was little activity in curriculum and 
assessment alignment beyond these four teachers. 

Subsequently, when SERVE became involved, 
working with curriculum and assessment redesign 
assumed an aura of authenticity. 



"Working with a nationally linked organization 
gave credence to the project,” said Kathy Davis, 
Patronis project coordinator. "Additionally, 
principals appreciate recognition for their 
schools, and collaboration with SERVE validated 
what we were doing and gave the administration 
a green light to move forward with assessment 
change. One of the most beneficial aspects of 
being part of a recognized R&D project is the 
acceptance that risks will be taken. This means 
freedom; freedom to try and fail, freedom to be 
different, and, ultimately, freedom to succeed." 



faculty elected to devote the next three-to-five years 
improving student performance in writing. 

After the goal was identified, every faculty mem- 
ber participated in committees that reviewed 
effective schools research to select methods and 
techniques to achieve the goal. As part of this 
improvement process, the Rosenwald faculty 
embraced the philosophy of preparing students for 
the real world of work and the 21st century. Tb do 
this, teachers needed to learn more about authen- 
tic, performance-based alternative assessment 
methods. 



“We were thrilled last spring to be invited to be 
a part of the SERVE R&D project," said Hobby. 
"This project provided us with the perfect 
answer to a very scary question: How do we 
learn all we need to know about alternative 
assessment?” 



With Ernest Spiva, the Rutherford High School 
principal who was willing to explore options and 
to allow faculty to experiment, Rutherford's Ac- 
countability Tbam established the following mis- 
sion statement: 

The RHS community is boldly committed to develop 
proactive, successful young citizens through interdisci- 
plinary educational experiences. We believe each 
student is a sacred trust who can attain maximum 
growth and develop full potential by becoming 



RESPONSIBLE 

ADAPTABLE 

MATURE 

SELF-SUFFICIENT 
(NOTE: This spells ’ WIS, their symbol.) 

The RHS faculty produced a twenty-seven point 
improvement plan. Points centered around reex- 
amining the school schedule, the curriculum 
model, and the delivery method of that curricu- 
lum. Rutherford adopted a block scheduling plan 
that significantly altered the school day and school 
week. They also implemented a curriculum model 
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Patronis 

Elementary 

School 




School Progress 

When the school was selected as a SERVE pilot site 
for the district, we received four days of assess- 
ment training for the entire faculty, making it the 
first school in the district to be totally on board 
with the basic level of assessment training. The 
training served to help all 52 staff members be- 
come aware of the issues, develop a common 
language, and become more collaborative in their 
assessment work. 

At the end of the first project year with SERVE, the 
faculty began to consider schoolwide curriculum 
and assessment redesign. They considered the 



Rosenwald 

Middle 

School 





Tb date, most of the faculty have participated in 
the four days of SERVE training and worked in 
teams to develop a thematic unit. They worked to 
create assessment rubrics and implemented the 
integrated unit in their classrooms. 

Lee Ann Mann, an eighth-grade teacher at 
Rosenwald and now a resource teacher (Title I . 
Reading Tbacher) who will be working with other 
teachers in the school on curriculum and assess- 
ment issues, elaborated on the process from her 
own perspective. 




Rutherford 

High 

School 




for all students called Personal Education Plans 
(PEP). Students now select a course of study 
centered around their career goals. 

As teachers restructured and integrated the cur- 
riculum, they realized that the old testing methods 
were ineffective preparation for the 21st-century 
workplace. Employers need workers who can 
produce, communicate, and perform in ways that 
traditional tests cannot begin to measure. 













possibility of developing a seamless spiraling 
curriculum for kindergarten through fifth grade 
and realized the need for the alignment of curricu- 
lum, instruction, and assessment. Many of the 
instructional staff are devising performance tasks 
and using rubrics to give specific feedback to 
parents and students. 

Change is a long-term process and does not occur 
without some resistance. Administrators must 
expect resistance and continue to support the 
process of change professionally, philosophically, 
and financially. 



As a group we're used to change, and many of us 
embrace it. In the past ten years, we've gone from a 
departmentalized junior high to a middle school that 
uses interdisciplinary team teaching. The alternative 
assessment training and ensuing project offered by 
SERVE seemed a natural progression in our continu- 
ous efforts to improve student performance and 
upgrade our teaching skills. Granted, change is not 
always easy, but it is something we have come to 
expect at our school, knowing we want to see contin- 
ued student improvement. 



"Restructuring through schoolwide redesign will 
not occur unless teachers become change 
agents," said Janice Salares, Patronis principal. 
"Tfeachers are the most powerful change agents in 
the educational process, and restructuring truly 
occurs as a result of teacher empowerment." 

Tfeacher teams have written grant proposals and 
obtained $111,000 in grants to assist the school in 
moving to more authentic assessment. 

Hands-on learning, authentic activities, and 
performance assessments require different kinds 



This type of assessment takes time to create. The 
activity must be planned to support specific bench- 
marks and still be as student-oriented as possible 
with a real purpose and audience. Then the assess- 
ment instrument must be created and refined. While 
the initial work is time-consuming, once devised, it 
can be reused and, we hope, shared with others. 

Bottom line? Is it worth it? Will it help to prepare 
our students for the future? lb my way of thinking, 
the best thing we can do for our students is 



School Prog: r ess 

Tb provide our faculty with the skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to be effective in quality, authentic 
assessment, it became apparent that we would 
need professional help. As part of our SACS 
(Southern Association of Colleges and Schools) 
renewal process, we identified assessment as the 
major focus of our staff development. 

When the opportunity came to be a part of the 
SERVE project, Rutherford was at the right point in 
time. A core group of 12 teachers went through the 
four days of training with SERVE with the under- 



standing that this group would serve as trainers 
for the rest of the faculty (130-member staff). 

The team subsequently spent 4-to-5 days over 
the course of the 1996-1997 school year planning 
for how they would begin to work with the 
entire faculty in the upcoming school year 
(1997-1998). The team discussed a wide range of 
issues in the planning process including the 
relationship of this professional development 
effort to others already ongoing and to school 
improvement efforts, the possible barriers that 
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Patronis 

Elementary 

School 


of equipment and supplies than found in tradi- 
tional classrooms. School administrators under- 
stood this and provided flexibility in budgeting 
school dollars. Creating time for teachers to plan, 
confer, and assess also requires money, and the 
SERVE Research and Development initiative 
allowed Patronis to focus on these areas. 




Now, teachers are talking about assessment issues, 
becoming curriculum inventors, sharing and 
critiquing rubrics as a way of making expectations 
for students clearer, and developing leadership 
skills. Our goals for 1997-1998 include the creation 
of the Patronis Elementary Integrated Curriculum 


Rosenwald 

Middle 


provide them with educational experiences that are 
real or as true to life as possible. 


School 


The SERVE R&D project has created a strong 
interest in alternative assessments and provided 
the faculty with the tools and confidence they 
need to provide students with quality alternative 
assessments. During the 1997-1998 school year, 

Rosenwald is developing plans for where it wants 
to go with its schoolwide assessment efforts. An 
Assessment Committee was formed and initially 
met with the School Improvement Tham. The . 

: V • V 



Rutherford 

High 

School 



might emerge, and the most effective ways to 
utilize the talents of the group in providing an 
inviting culture for change. 

The team decided that when training was initi- 
ated for all staff in 1997-1998, all the faculty 
would be assigned to small teams and that each 
“trained" core team member would become a 
small-group mentor or support facilitator as the 
teachers took on the responsibility of developing 
a performance assessment for their classroom. 
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Matrix (K-5 alignment with Sunshine State Stan- 
dards and Goal 3 Standards), giving teachers time 
to work on writing and revising rubrics and work- 
ing on schoolwide rubrics, giving grade-levels time 
to work together, and looking at how rubric scores 
are used in our current reporting methods. 

A Patronis teacher reflects: 

This project has impacted student learning in many 
ways. As a result of this project, we have been able to 
shift our focus from teaching to learning. We have 
gotten rid of the “cute" activities and opted for materi- 
als that are meaningful for the students and prepare 
students for assessment of the standards/benchmarks. 



Assessment Committee now plans to meet twice a 
month to develop strategies to support teachers’ 
professional development needs in assessment. 



During 1996-1997, the core team worked on assess- 
ment ideas in their classrooms. By building a 
successful battery of authentic, quality assess- 
ments that have been tried by these core mem- 
bers, we are establishing the solid foundation for 
presentation to the rest of the faculty. 

The 1997-1998 training is not built on rhetoric but 
on actual practice in eight different subject areas. 

We have the materials and expertise to share with 
the faculty in a non-threatening, invitational ap- 
proach and the practitioners to go back to in a pinch 
when the newly trained faculty have questions. 



We have been able to think of what long-range goals 
we want our children to accomplish, rather than just 
planning for the next day. We have done this by 
developing themes and authentic assessments for each 
nine-week period. This has helped us to focus on 
where it is that we are taking our students. Rubrics 
have also impacted the students ' learning. With the 
use of rubrics, we have been able to raise the standard 
for student achievement. Students know ahead of time 
what is expected of them, and they, in turn, can rise 
to meet our expectations. 




The students involved in the assessments devel- 
oped by the core team have been very positive 
in their response. Recognition of student 
strengths and respect from teachers and peers 
leads to increased student performance and 
personal satisfaction. This type of student 
growth is the focus of our school improvement 
efforts, our staff development initiatives, our 
accreditation process, and our SERVE project. 
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Michael Dunnivant Jennifer Loescher 



T wo Patronis first-grade teachers, Michael 
Dunnivant and Jennifer Loescher, answer 
some questions from SERVE on restructuring 
assessment in their classrooms. 

Why were yon willing to accept a 
change in assessment strategies? 

TWo influences outside the school introduced us to 
the need for better assessment. In our district, 
first-grade teachers began examining our reporting 
system in 1994 and found it inadequate. This 
examination increased our awareness of the need 
for assessment strategies that help us effectively 
document and report student progress. Secondly, 
with the publication of the Florida Sunshine 



Rosenwald 
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Laura Brown 



L aura Brown, a sixth-grade teacher at Rosenwald 
Middle, had the following comments when 
asked to respond to SERVE'S questions. 

Why were yon willing to accept a 
change in assessment strategies? 
Grading student work has always been frustrating 
to me, so I was open to new ideas about assess- 
ment. Once introduced to alternative assessment 
and the need to determine the scoring criteria up 
front (as part of the instructional process), I 
realized it made grading easier. I simply look at 
what the students have created and see how it 
compares with the set criteria. 
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Carla Lovett 



Susan Butler 




T wo Rutherford High School teachers, Carla 
Lovett and Susan Butler, summarized their 
experiences. 



Why were yon willing to -accept a 
change in assessment strategies? 

In the last five years, our school has reorganized 
into career-focused academies. Within the acad- 
emies, students learn specific skills related to their 
future work, as well as such important job skills as 
communication, interpersonal relations, and 
cooperative strategies. 









Standards (state curriculum documents), we 
realized the need to develop assessment strategies 
for the classroom that were aligned with state tests 
[Florida Writes and the Florida Comprehensive 
Assessment Tbst (FCAT)]. 

How did you find time to make 
assessment changes? 

Initially, the change in assessment was quite time- 
consuming because we were rethinking the whole 
curriculum/instruction/assessment process. We 
do not view assessment as a separate entity but 
rather an integral part of the learning process for 
teacher and learner alike. In fact, we believe 
assessment to be where the learning process 



begins. Some old ways of teaching, including 
content, procedures, and structures, were given 
up to reflect our new constructs about how 
children learn. 

Are you making progress in 
aligning your curriculum and your 
assessments? Also, has your work 
in assessment affected your overall 
practice? 

Now in the second year of the alignment of 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment, and 
with the publishing of the Florida State Standards 
and a commitment from the superintendent to 



How did you make time to do this 
kind of assessment? 

Creating the first alternative assessments did take 
a considerable amount of time because we were 
not confident. However, it gets easier the second 
time around. Working as a team gave us the 
support system we needed to work with our newly 
created assessments and make them quality 
assessment tools. 




Since we are preparing students for the world of 
work, it makes little sense to assess learning with 
only paper and pencil tasks. However, very few 
teachers are trained to use other methods.'Our 
faculty has identified this gap in knowledge as a 
source of frustration. Therefore, we are willing to 
embrace assessment training activities. 

One of the reasons we are so excited about the 
opportunity to work with SERVE in this Research 
and Development project is the focus on "quality" 
assessment. After going to block scheduling and 



implementing a schoolwide academy focus 
where students can choose academic classes 
that are related to their goals beyond high 
school, we are in a position to look closely at 
improving t lie ways we instruct and assess 
students. 

Our school improvement goals highlight the use 
of more alternative assessment practices in the 
classroom. In fa 9 t, 46 percent of our faculty 
have chosen to focus on alternative assessment 
as their individual improvement goals. 
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Patronis 

Elementary 

School 




tie curriculum, instruction, and assessment to 
those standards, we are on our way with a clear 
message to others who were initially resistant! 

Tb answer your second question, a change in 
assessment means a change in curriculum and 
instruction. Our classrooms look very different 
from the past, particularly the teacher-student 
roles and relationships. Now our classrooms are 
learner-centered. Learning is now viewed as a 
continuous process for teacher and student. 
Specific feedback for improvement (instruction) is 
shared with the student as the student self-as- 
sesses what he has accomplished thus far. 



Rosenwald 

Middle 

School 



Are you making progress in 
aligning your curriculum and your 
assessment? Also, has your work in 
assessment affected your overall 
practice? 

While we have to revisit and revise some of our 
assessment tasks, we have made progress in 
creating alternative assessments that closely align 
with our curriculum. Alternative assessment has 
changed the way I view assessment in my class- 
room. I place a greater importance on setting the 
expectations up front instead of surprising my 
students with what it is I’m looking for when I 



Rutherford 

High 

School 



How did you make time to do this 
kind of assessment? 

Designing an assessment instrument takes no 
longer th^n authoring a test or worksheet. Usually, 
the design consists of a rubric. Many times, the 
students are involved in the design of this rubric. 
Their input assures that students understand the 
criteria on which they will be evaluated. We look 
on this activity as another chance for teaching the 
skills to be assessed. By involving students, 
teacher planning time is conserved. 
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What has been the impact on 
students? 

Ask any student, and he or she will tell you— 
learning is fun! Since assessment is ongoing and 
often done on an individual basis, much of the 
pressure of having "one chance to perform* is 
gone. We implemented interactive, challenging, 
and real-world assessments. With these assess- 
ments, the students seem to transfer knowledge 
by bringing in or making things at home related to 
the learning. They continue to ask questions, 
extending the learning from the performance 
assessments we implemented. 



Students have been achieving at a much higher 
level than before, but the most powerful impact 
has been their growing ability to demonstrate 
their learning through quality performances and 
products and to articulate their achievement to 
others. 

What are the positives of using 
"alternative” assessment? 

Alternative assessment allows students to show 
what they know in different ways. While the 
standard is prescribed, the product, process, or 
project students create to demonstrate their 
knowledge can be individualized. When students 



grade their work. The students have also been 
conditioned to now expect the criteria up front. 

What is the impact on students? 

The impact for my students is that they now have 
an opportunity to show what they know and can 
do in several different ways. 

For a student who suffers from test anxiety, alter- 
native assessment provides him or her a means to 
be assessed without being in that structured 
testing environment. 



In addition, I feel that a variety of assessments 
gives students a chance to show off their indi- 
vidual strengths or talents. Students who may 
have exceptional artistic talent would never have 
a chance to express that through a paper-pencil 
test, but they could if they were creating a 
product to show what they had learned. 

Lastly, I feel this form of assessment gives 
students a roadmap or plan to follow. Students 
know what it is we are expecting and can use 
the criteria as a plan or guide to complete the 
assignment. 



However, implementation of a performance 
assessment can be very time-consuming. If the 
learning activity requires a culminating student 
presentation, the student audience participates in 
the assessment. By fulfilling the role of evaluator, 
students have ample opportunities to observe 
exemplary as well as sub-standard practice. Assign- 
ments which generate projects probably take the 
least amount of class time but can be very labor- 
intensive for the teacher if he or she tries to assess 
each individual student project. For this reason, 
we again suggest that students assist in the assess- 
ment process. 



Are you making progress in 
aligning your curriculum and your 
assessments? Also, has your work 
in assessment affected your overall 
practice? 

We feel we ARE making progress, but this 
progress is slow and incremental. As teachers, 
we were used to teaching the “state curriculum." 
Now with the nejv Sunshine State Standards 
which are far less detailed than the previous 
state curriculum guides, we feel a new freedom 
in implementing our curriculum, but we are also 
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Patronis 

Elementary 

School 
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are empowered to make these choices, they begin 
to take responsibility for their learning, question 
and think critically about the world around them, 
and see that their actions have consequences for 
their lives and those of others around them. 

In traditional teaching, the assessment is often the 
endpoint. There is little reason for learning to 
continue after a test. With ‘alternative" assess- 
ment, the journey continues with more learning. 
We believe if we strive to assess children in real 
and relevant ways, they will transfer what they 
have learned to their lives outside school. 



Rosenwald 

Middle 

School 



What are the positives of using 
“alternative" assessments? 

When using alternative assess- 
ment, students know what 
they must do to achieve 
success. A second positive 
is that parents see what it is 
that the teacher is asking 
for. When parents understand 
what it is the teacher wants, 
they are more likely to help the 
student if he or she needs assistance. Using alter- 
native assessments helps me see what strengths 
and weaknesses my students have because they 




Rutherford 

High 

School 



cognizant of the great 
responsibility this 
entails. We must 
individually set the 
benchmarks by which 
our students will be 
measured and then 
ensure that instruc- 
tion enables them to 
meet these expecta- 
tions. The very act of 
assessment then 

becomes an extension of the instruction. 
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What are the negatives? Be honest! 

Although alternative assessment is a step in the 
right direction, schools should be cautious before 
assuming this will automatically impact student 
achievement. 

Tfeachers need time to reflect on current practice, 
to learn new teaching approaches, and to design 
assessments. Tfeachers' first experiences with 
crafting alternative assessments should be care- 
fully guided. If teachers are not instructed and 
monitored throughout the implementation of 
alternative assessment, time, energy, and re- 



sources might go into assessments lacking 
relevance, rigor, reliability, or validity. This will 
be frustrating for teachers. Ultimately, altering 
assessment has implications for schools in 
changing their support systems for teachers. 
They need to move from one-shot inservices to 
thoughtful mentorship programs. 



have to use and show what they know and not just 
pick the right answer or fill in a blank. 

The negatives? Be honest! 

The disadvantage that I see is the amount of time 
it takes to get started. After you have developed 
your first alternative assessment tool, you will 
become more comfortable doing it, and the next 
ones will be easier to create. You will need a 
strong support system to help you through the 
initial change. 





What has been the impact on 
students? 

SUSAN'S VIEW 
A Science Focus 

One impact I have seen this year is an increase in 
the use of higher-order thinking skills. I believe 
that a combination of factors caused this. One 
factor is the implementation of the new standards 
for our program. The other has been the use of 
alternative assessment. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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A Language Arts Fbcus 

The impact on my students of my efforts in chang- 
ing my assessments, even in a limited way, has 
been greater than I could ever have imagined. 

My first attempt at a quality assessment last year, 
during my initial training by SERVE, was an 
assessment that I developed to accompany the 
unit I was currently teaching. It happened to be a 
unit on Transcendental 
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Rutherford 

High 

School 



SUSAN’S VIEW 

A Science Focus 

Our new standards call for students to experience 
career-focused activities, practice job skills, and 
improve communication skills. 





I have used problem-based learning as a strategy 
this year. Students are given a “case,” and they 
must make a diagnosis, after time has been given 
for research on the signs and symptoms of the 
case. It is obvious that such a process involves 
analysis of the data given, synthesis (as researched 
data and given data are compiled to make a differ- 
ential diagnosis), and evaluation (when the future 
physician chooses the best option as the most 
likely diagnosis). All three of these are higher- 
order thinking skills. 

Another impact I have perceived is that students 
feel more successful. They seem to understand 



CARLA'S VIEW 

A Language Arts Focus 

literature. I decided to give the students an oppor- 
tunity to choose from a list of projects one which 
they thought would best enable them as individu- 
als to demonstrate their knowledge. The list 
ranged from a diary written from Thoreau’s or 
Emerson’s perspective to acting out a critical 
scene from Thoreau’s life. 

Regardless of the project the students chose, the 
criteria and the rubric used to score the project 
were thei same for everyone. I must admit that I 
was hesitant about how the assessment would 
work, but I was pleasantly surprised to find that 
not only did the students do an excellent job with 
their projects (their grades improved dramatically 
over some of the traditional test grades that were 
developed t6 assess a specific benchmark) but also 
that the project was the highlight of the year for 
many of them. 
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assignments much more clearly, and their atti- 
tudes have become more positive. I attribute this 
to the increased use of rubrics in the class. 
Through the use of rubrics, students are made 
aware of what they should know and be able to do 
by the completion date of the assignment. The 
most positive attitudes result when the students 
are involved in designing the rubric, rather than 
just being handed a teacher-designed one. 

Involvement is the third impact I have seen since 
moving to more alternative assessments. Students 
are much more involved in their own learning. No 
longer are my class periods full of only written 
assignments; there are role-playing activities, 
artistic student endeavors, and hands-on experi- 
ences. Using project assessments, students can 
decide on the type of project they would like to do, 



based on the talents they have. We’ve had chem- 
istry songs, illustrations, sculptures, cartoons, 
even a dance as products of projects. 

In short, alternative assessment has helped 
create a happier, more positive classroom envi- 
ronment. Students enjoy the class and frequently 
express their surprise at their successes, which I 
find very gratifying. They think I'm a great 
teacher who makes learning fun. I know that I’m 
just a teacher who has found the secret— involve 
students in their own learning, allow them to use 
skills they already possess, help them develop 
new skills, and provide plenty of opportunities 
for students to feel successful. This “secret’’ is 
alternative assessment. # 



After my initial success, I felt much more comfort- 
able about adding more quality assessment prac- 
tices to my classroom. As the year progressed, I 
became braver. I decided to ask my students to 
help me develop a rubric for a writing assignment 
they were working on. 

At first, I thought that I had made a mistake 
because their initial response to my asking, “What 
would be some important parts in a quality pa- 
per?” was to stare at me like I had suddenly 
sprouted a third eye. 

I thought, “A-ha! They are not capable of being this 
involved in their own education!” I was wrong. I 
began to realize as I talked with them that they 
simply were not accustomed to being asked to 
think critically and carefully about what they 
were asked to do in classes and why and how 
these assignments should be evaluated. 



This was the jump we needed to make in order to 
take the degree of conscious learning in my class 
to a higher level. Once we were over the hump, 
my students got excited. They were pleasantly 
surprised to find that I took their suggestions and 
ideas about their evaluations seriously, and I was 
pleasantly surprised to find that the criteria they 
developed for themselves were more demanding 
than if I had written the rubric myself. 

I think of the two days described above as “criti- 
cal incidents” in my class because they changed 
my attitudes, my students' attitudes, and the 
overall atmosphere of my classroom forever. In 
the process of developing these assessments, I 
have discovered that I still have much to learn 
and that there are unlimited ways in which I can 
include my students in their own education. • 
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Bay District Quality Assessment 
Training Project 

UPDATE— Spring 1998 



I n addition to the R&D work being done in 
this district, Bay District has implemented 
the Tkrget/SERVE Project over the past 
three years. This districtwide initiative pro- 
vided a mechanism to train all Bay District 
teachers and administrators in quality assess- 
ment. Tb date, 1,700 educators in this district 
have been trained in Level I and II. This 
massive staff development initiative is unprec- 
edented in this district. This training was very 
unique because a network of district teachers 
was utilized as trainers. 

As a result of training evaluations, the district 
recognizes that continued support for imple- 
mentation of assessment and curriculum 
alignment is crucial to increase teacher assess- 
ment capacity. This district also recognizes the 
need to address grading and reporting issues in 
the future. 

SERVE’S R&D work in Bay District still in- 
volves the three school sites: Rutherford High 
School, Rosenwald Middle School, and Patronis 
Elementary School. Here is the current status 
at each site. 



Rutherford High School 

The support team has trained the entire fac- 
ulty, approximately 1 25 educators, in both 
Level I and II Assessment Training. Partici- 
pants responded to the site-based training with 
the following: 

'Being trained by my peers was a positive aspect. ’ 

"We were not told how wrong we were doing 
things or that what we were doing was bad. ’ 

'It was OUR staff that did the training.' 



Tbacher Sandy Wilson comments: 

'RHS is presently in the intense 'rubber-hits-the- 
road' phase of implementing, gathering, and 
recording data on individual assessment tasks. 

The assessment presentations will provide a 
crucible for mixing catalytic ideas and seeing 
dynamic growth. Some growth is expected of every 
member since the first phase of training was well 
received and seems to fit the style of several well 
organized programs at RHS. ’ 

Rosenwald Middle School 

The middle school has formed an assessment 
committee that is working to align assessment 
and curriculum this year. Most of the teachers 
felt the need to practice and perfect their 
assessment work prior to additional training 
opportunities. 

Tbacher Meredith Knight comments: 

"Most of us are progressing to the next level of 
designing and implementing alternative assess- 
ment. Not only are we at the review stage of what 
we've done, we're marching ahead to learn what 
'quality' assessment should reflect. Some of us are 
getting better at designing assessments with 
rubrics that reflect the type of assessment process 
that impacts the students . ' 



Patronis Elementary School 

The elementary school has articulated among 
all grade 1 levels to produce a curriculum align- 
ment matrix outlining a spiraling approach to 
instruction and assessment at their school. 

Tbacher Kristi Fillyaw comments: 

"We still have a lot of review to do on this matrix 
before next year. I also feel that we now have a 
direction to do good classroom alignment. I know 
what I am responsible for teaching. ’ • 
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ave you ever wondered 
what grade to assign a 
student’s work? A 
“check" or a "check-plus”? An "A" 
or an "A-" or a “B + "? Grades are 
clearly supposed to mean 
something, so as a teacher, you 
really do want to be as 
fair and accurate as 
possible. The trouble is 
assessing students' 
progress isn't easy. 

Hence, in the realm of 
education, it seems as if 
we are continually 
seeking new ideas— 
looking for proven 
practices that not only 
work but are applauded 
by faculty, parents, and 
students alike. Bugg 
Elementary, a Creative 
Arts &c Science Magnet 
School in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, has discovered such an 
innovative idea: electronic 
portfolios. 

"Portfolios??” you may be think- 
ing. "That was the buzzword of 
the 90's— it's old news now.” 
However, you may not be aware 
of all the benefits of an electronic 
portfolio. This type of portfolio is 

ER° 



wonderful because it allows 
teachers to monitor student 
achievement accurately and 
frequently by permitting both 
teachers and students to make 
personal entries and reflections 
about lessons, progress, and 




performance. Even parents can 
review these entries and, in 
some cases, elect to enter their 
own comments about their 
child’s growth. Electronic portfo- 
lios are also beneficial because 
using them grants teachers the 
opportunity to embrace creative 
approaches to teaching, learn- 
ing, and classroom assessment. 



Schools may elect to utilize 
electronic portfolios for various 
reasons. Bugg Elementary chose 
to plan and develop this project 
to support an innovative instruc- 
tional program at the school. 

The results of the program 
produced effective 
student assessments, but 
unforeseen software 
problems affected both 
the development process 
and the product. Even 
though the portfolio 
software did not meet 
the needs of the pro- 
gram, the assessment 
itself was a success. The 
planning process is a 
model that can be used 
in other sites that are 
considering the imple- 
mentation of an elec- 
tronic portfolio program. Tfeach- 
ers at Bugg Elementary were 
eager to share their experiences 
on how they planned and 
implemented an interdiscipli- 
nary assessment to enter into 
the electronic portfolio. 

Wake County's Magnet Schools 
place a strong emphasis on 
academic, technology, and arts 





programs. This Magnet School 
emphasis is reflected at Charles 
R. Bugg Elementary Creative 
Arts & Science Magnet. The 
school is funded in part through 
the federal Magnet Schools 
Assistance Program and the 
state's Kenan Institute for the 
Arts A+ Program. Bugg's phi- 
losophy and organizational 
structure reflect its involvement 
in these grants. The school is 
recognized for its state-of-the-art 
Mac and IBM labs and hands-on 
experiential science lab. Full- 
time science and technology 
specialists staff these labs. In 
addition to the emphasis on 
science and technology, class- 
room teachers integrate daily 
arts instruction into the core 
curriculum. Reinforcement for 
the arts is provided by Bugg’s 
dance, theater, music, and visual 
arts specialists. The faculty also 
includes a physical educa- 
tion specialist, a Spanish 
teacher, and staff who work 
with special needs students. 

Both the Magnet and A + 
Programs foster enriched 
curricular approaches based on 
the theory of multiple intelli- 



gences (MI). This includes an 
emphasis on verbal/linguistic, 
mathematical/logical, visual/ 
spatial, musical/rhythmic, 
bodily/kinesthetic, interper- 
sonal, and intrapersonal intelli- 
gences (Gardner, 1983, 1993). 
Using MI with arts integration, 



ties for innovative approaches to 
teaching and learning. Many 
aspects of student achievement 
in Bugg’s program cannot be 
captured accurately by multiple- 
choice tests, and teachers have 
sought more effective ways of 
assessing students. 

Because Bugg's 
innovative 
approaches to 
instruction 
required new 
assessments, a 
Core Team of 
classroom 
teachers and arts 
specialists met 
throughout the 
1996-1997 school 
year to develop 
an interdiscipli- 
nary assess- 
ment. They 
aligned it with 
goals and objec- 
tives of North 
Carolina's fifth- 
’ grade curriculum and high- 
lighted a unit of study about 
different geographic regions of 
the United States. Student 
knowledge was demonstrated 
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'’y.: Figure 1 

*' Core Tfeam Schedule of Dates and Activities 

,V ' ? ; v A Full-Day ..Work, and Follow-Up Sessions 


ACTIVITY 


DATE 


Orientation and Scheduling 


October 9, 1996 


Group Process, Visioning, Action Plan, Curriculum Alignment 


November 21-22, 1996 


Technology Training, Complete Assignments from November 


December 3, 1996 


Develop Templates and Rubrics 


December 9, 1996 


Review Progress and Finish All Incomplete Assignments 


January 9, 1996 


Prepare for Classroom Implementation 


January 16, 1997 


Use Assessments in Social Studies, Music, & Dance Classes 


January 21-March 12, 1997 


Continue Technology Training , > 


March 4, 1997 . . 


Enter Tfemplates and Rubrics into Portfolio Software 


March 13, 1997 


Continue Software Data Entry 


March 25, 1997. 


Prepare for May Demonstration to All Staff 


April 16, 1997 


Demonstrate Portfolios and Planning Process for Staff 


May 27, 1997 . . 



primarily through music and 
dance. The team chose an 
electronic portfolio format to 
record student performances, 
which meshed with Bugg’s 
strengths in technology and 
allowed them to capture and 
preserve the richness of stu- 
dents’ music and dance perfor- 
mances about US geography. 

The Core Tfeam included fifth- 
grade teachers Deborah Burch 
and Jennifer Fine, music spe- 
cialist Felecia Locklear, and 
dance specialist Joan Certa- 
Moore. The designation ‘Core’ 
Tfeam was chosen with the 



expectation that their work 
would become the ‘core’ focus 
for schoolwide implementation 
during 1997-1998. 

In preparation for this, a series 
of professional development 
seminars was offered for the 
entire staff. Tbpics included an 
overview of alternative assess- 
ment; developing accurate 
pictures of student achievement; 
using alternative assessments in 
science, mathematics, and the 
arts; assessment for diverse 
student groups; and electronic 
portfolio demonstrations. 



In addition to their work design- 
ing the electronic portfolios, 
Core Tfeam members attended 
the professional development 
seminars. In fact, the final 
seminar was their demonstra- 
tion of the portfolio planning 
process. 

Once the decision was made to 
use an electronic format for the 
portfolios, the Core Tfeam de- 
signed an interdisciplinary 
performance assessment com- 
patible with the portfolio soft- 
ware. The following sections 
present the Core Tfeam’s plan- 
ning and design process for an 
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integrated arts assessment using 
electronic portfolios to docu- 
ment student work. This infor- 
mation is provided so that 
schools involved in a similar 
process can benefit from Bugg’s 
experience. 

Resources 
for Success 

I n September 1996, Bugg’s 
Magnet staff met with the 
grant evaluator from the central 
office to identify tasks and set a 
? -* tentative timeline for the 
^ assessment project. They chose 
7 a two-pronged approach for the 
1996-1997 school year: the Core 
Tfeam would work intensively to 
develop and implement a 
model assessment for one grade 
level, and the whole staff would 
have the opportunity to attend 
work sessions on alternative 
; assessment. 

The rationale for this decision 
was to develop a readiness 
among school personnel for 
adapting the Core Tfeam’s model 
in the 1997-1998 school year. "Ib 
accomplish this goal, it was 
clear that the Core Ifeam would 
need resources including 

★ Tfeacher substitutes 

★ Joint planning time 

.. ★ Access to outside expertise 

★ Portfolio software 

★ Portfolio software training 

★ Additional computer 
equipment 

Using funds from the school’s 
Magnet grant budget, it was 
possible to obtain these re- 
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sources. Carol Blankenhom, 
Bugg's technology specialist, 
contacted the SouthEastem 
Regional Vision for Education 
(SERVE) and engaged Nancy 
McMunn to consult regularly 
with the Core Tfeam. Substitute 
pay was budgeted so that team 
members could be free to work 
together for sessions with the 
consultant and for follow-up 
meetings between sessions. 
Magnet funds were also used to 
order laptops, external hard 
drives, and the portfolio software. 
In addition, Ms. Blankenhorn and 
a colleague from the nearby high 
school co-taught a workshop 
about the portfolio software. 

Planning 
for Success 

T he first Core Tfeam meeting, 
in October 1996, was an 
orientation and scheduling 
session. Tfeachers mapped out 
an agenda for the school year 
that included six day-long 
sessions with Ms. McMunn. 

They also scheduled four full- 
day follow-up meetings to 
complete work begun with her. 
Above and beyond their regular 
duties at school, each team 
member committed at least 60 
hours to the planning and 
development process. They also 
allocated eight weeks of class- 
room time to implement and 
refine the performance assess- 
ments with students (Figure 1). 

The team carefully reviewed the 
fifth-grade curriculum to iden- 
tify an appropriate unit of study. 
It was important to select a unit 
that could be assessed in an 
interdisciplinary setting. 



For this reason, a geography 
unit that had been used success- 
fully the previous year was 
chosen. The team's classroom 
teachers and arts specialists 
worked together to align the 
unit with goals and objectives of 
the state's fifth-grade curricu- 
lum. They then developed 
rubrics for the unit and tailored 
them to fit the software: select- 
ing content areas to rate, creat- 
ing rating scales, and deciding , 
whether information would be 
entered into the portfolio soft- 
ware as text, video, or audio 
exhibits. 

During their early sessions with 
SERVE, Core Tfeam members 
realized that they had to decide 
whether their electronic portfo- 
lios would be used to capture 
and collect student work or to 
assess students. They chose the 
collection format, defining their 
portfolios as "an integrated 
collection of student work that 
shows progression of student 
understanding, reflections, and 
assessments." 

They also decided to allocate 
space in the portfolios for 
information that would be 
helpful to them as teachers. 
They listed impacts they hoped 
the portfolios would have for all 
of those involved— students, 
teachers, parents, and adminis- 
trators (Figure 2— page 44). 

Even with an effective planning 
schedule, team members real- 
ized that it would take consider- 
able time to create and use the 
electronic portfolios. Recogniz- 
fng this, they decided to take 
“baby steps’ and not ‘giant leaps’ 
to ensure the project's success. 
(Some of the discussed potential 
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. • Figure Z ■ 

Buggy's. Core Tfeam:: Important Impact 8 of the Electronic Portfolios 

orr Targeted Audiences 



IMPACT for STUDENTS 

The Electronic Portfolio 

★ Works as a means of self-assessment and 
reflection 

★ Places more responsibility on the student 
for learning 

★ Allows students to utilize technology to 
view a “big picture” of what they know 
and can do 

★ Creates a mechanism for student 
individualization when considering 
instruction and assessment 



IMPACT for the TEACHER 

The Electronic Portfolio 

★ Gives teachers a broader understanding of 
a student's knowledge and ability 

★ Is a tool for sharing student growth with 
parents 

★ Is a tool for establishing clear, fair criteria 
and expectations for students 



★ Provides a variety of opportunities for 
student self-reflection 

★ Is useful for teacher accountability— with 
assessment, curriculum, and 
instructional alignment at the school, 
district, and state level 



IMPACT for PARENTS 

The Electronic Portfolio 

★ Allows for a deeper involvement in the 
assessment process 

★ Works as a tool for reviewing student 
work and describing strengths and 
weaknesses 

IMPACT for the ADMINISTRATION 

The Electronic Portfolio 

★ Helps to show that Bugg Elementary can 
make a difference in the life of a student 

★ Allows a means for teacher accountability 



impacts of the electronic portfo- 
lio are listed in Figure 2.) 

For students, the team decided 
that the electronic portfolios 
would contain the following 
components for 1996-1997 (with 
additional elements to be added 
at a later time): 

★ One integrated performance 
assessment that encom- 
passed different disciplines 
based on selected goals and 
objectives from the state 
curricula 



★ Predetermined process skills 
to illustrate continuous 
growth and development in 
a particular area, content, 
and multiple intelligence 

★ A variety of reflections on 
student progress j 

For teachers, the Core Tfeam 
decided that the portfolios 
would contain the components 
listed below: 

I 

★ An electronic storehouse for 
— state curriculum 

objectives 



— information and format 
on the assessment 

— instructional methods, a 
time frame, necessary 
resources 

— teacher reflections on 
the assessment 

★ A cross-discipline profile 
that includes the 
predetermined process skills 
for the classroom and arts 
teachers to view 

★ A student-reflection page 
about the assessment 
experience 
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A* Sampling, of die Fiftli-Grade Social Studies, Science, Communication, 
. Music and Dance Objectives for Bugg's* Performance Assessment 

(Objective numbers correspond to North Carolina curriculum) 



Subject 



SOCIAL STUDIES 



Number of Goals 
Addressed 



Number of 
Objectives 
Addressed 



12 



Sample Objectives 

4.2 Compare the physical and 
cultural characteristics of 
regions in the United States. 



COMMUNICATION 



SCIENCE 



DANCE 



MUSIC 



1.1 Apply strategies to compre- 
hend or convey experience 
and information. 



5.5 Investigate Earth as a 
land-form and explore forces 
affecting the land and water 
bodies. 



2.1 The student will under- 
stand that making a dance 

requires planning. 

4.1 The. student will demon- 
strate ability to compose 

music. 



f -vv ' S4* £2 



★ A demographic file on 
students 

Tbarn members also wanted to 
be able to evaluate the impact of 
using electronic portfolios on 
students, teachers, administra- 
tors, and parents. So, they 
designed feedback sheets for 
these groups. For their own 
evaluation at the end of the 
project, teachers responded to a 
set of interview questions about 
the pitfalls and benefits of 
assessment development. 



Once the groundwork had been 
laid in the team's initial meet- 
ings with SERVE, they began to 
create the performance assess- 
ment. Alhough the assessment 
area was in geography, it was 
integrated to include science 
and communication objectives 
and was implemented using 
music and dance objectives 
(Figure 3). The Core Tfearn was 
able to cover an impressive 
number of goals and objectives 
in each discipline area with this 
one assessment. 



The performance assessment 
was the most important compo- 
nent for the Core Tbam. Tbam 
members committed numerous 
hours to perfecting its design. 
Having listed hoped-for impacts 
of the portfolio project (Figure 
2) and reviewed specific goals 
and objectives of the fifth-grade 
curriculum (Figure 3), the team 
began planning an eight-week, 
integrated music and dance unit 
about regions of the United 
States. 



ERIC 
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Figured 

Data Retrieval Chart— Checklist for Student Project Expectations 

US REGIONS— Social Studies and Communications 



CRITERIA 
Group Participation 

Participated with other members 

Carried out job responsibilities 

Resources 

Used three different resources 

Chart Creation 

9 different categories addressed 
All landmarks per region given 
All state names given 
Three labor resources given 
Five natural resources given 
Three capital resources given 
Three points of interest 
Three industries given 
Two famous people per region 
Three resources referenced 



Yes/No 



COMMENTS 



Y N 

Y N 

Y N 



Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 

Y N 



Chart Style and Format 




Writing has clarity 


Y N 


Writing is legible (easy to read) 


Y N 


Writing is neat 


Y N 


Mechanics correct (spelling, punctuation) 


Y N 


Computer used 


Y N 


Font 20, Block style, 9 pages 


Y N 


Oral Presentation 




All group members participated 


Y N 


Presentation within 5-7 minutes timeframe 


Y N 


Creative style and design 


Y N 


Questions could be answered 


Y N 
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Figure 5 " 

1'1 Eight- Week Performance Assessment Schedule 



WEEK 



ACTIVITIES 



ONE 

TWO 

THREE 



Introduced project, reviewed rubrics, students assigned to a region 
Researched assigned regions in the library with the media specialist 
Continued research 



•i> 

o 

H 



FOUR 

FIVE 

SIX 

SEVEN 



Students given music to use and develop their musical and dance compositions 
Continued development of music and dance compositions 
Continued development of music and dance compositions 

Students came together to share their compositions. Music students in the west group 
trom one Fifth-grade class accompanied dance students from the west group from the 
other Fifth-grade class— same for north, south, and east region groups. Then roles were 
reversed so that every student was both a musician and a dancer. Videos and still 
pictures were taken of each performance. Students rated themselves on the rubrics. 



EIGHT 



Students wrote reflections about the project and their performance. They also formed 
groups to decide what could be done to improve their performance if they were able to 

do it over again. As a last piece, they developed a visual to reflect their feelings about 
the project. 




Throughout this process , other 
assessments , some daily , were used to 
make sure all goals /objectives were 
'measured for attainment. 



Team members worked together 
on both the classroom and arts 
aspects of the assessment, plan- 
ning the unit so that students 
could use their own research 
about regions of the United States 
to compose and present perfor- 
mances in music and dance. The 
arts specialists worked with the 
classroom teachers to decide 
which students in each Fifth- 
grade class would be assigned to 



groups to 
work on the 
regions. 
Group names 
corresponded 
to the re- 
gions that 
students studied: Northeast, 
Southeast, Midwest, West, PaciFic. 

i 

i 

The two classroom teachers 
designed Data Retrieval Check- 
lists that students used to orga- 
nize the research they con- 
ducted in preparation for their 
performances. Student groups 
displayed their research on Data 
Retrieval Charts and used a 
rubric to score the charts and 
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classroom presentations about 
the charts. A total of 23 behav- 
ioral criteria listed under the 
headings Group Participation, 
Resources, Chart Creation, Chart 
Style and Format, and Oral 
Presentation were identiFied and 
scored with a ‘Y’ for achieved 
and a ‘N’ for not achieved 
(Figure 4). 

The Core Team's two arts special- 
ists, who saw all students in the 
school, had to adjust their sched- 
ules for other grade levels so that 
they could work with both Fifth- 
grade classes simultaneously 
during the unit (Figure 5). 
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Figure 6 

Scoring Guide for Regions of the L nited States 

Sth-Gmdc Projrer — Ak'-u Ucri- /vr*or;Kctno' 



NAME: 



COMMENTS: 



DATE: 

HR TEACHER: 

Music/Dance Assessment (Circle one) 





STUDENT 


TEACHER 




CRITERIA 


3 2 1 


3 2 1 


COMMENTS 


SKILLS 

LISTENING (HEAR THE MUSIC) 
ANALYZING (FORM PATTERNS) 
DESCRIBING (RELATION TO REGION) 
COMPOSING (DEVELOP ORIGINAL SCORE) 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 




PERFORM WITH 
CONFIDENCE 
CLARITY 
FOCUS 

CREATIVITY AND UNIQUENESS 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ a a 




COOPERATIVE BEHAVIOR 

ACTIVELY INVOLVED 
POSITIVE ATTITUDE 
RESPECTFUL OF OTHERS 
AUDIENCE MANNERS 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 


□ □ □ 
□ □ □ 
□ □ a 
a □ a 




TOTAL SCORE 









( The 3, 2, and 1 represents a range for scoring— 3 is the highest a student can achieve.) 




O 
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Once student groups had com- 
pleted their research, they 
developed both a music and a 
dance performance to reflect 
their region. After several 
practice sessions, the fifth-grade 
classes met in the multi-purpose 
room to share their perfor- 
mances with fellow students. 
Students and teachers assessed 
the performances using a rubric 
developed by the arts specialists 
(Figure 6). Students also wrote 
reflections about their involve- 
ment in the project. 

Technology 

Problems 

A lthough the Core Tbam 
. considered the electronic 
portfolio software requirements 
while planning the assessment, 
development and deployment of 
the actual assessment became 
their key focus. They came to 
view the portfolio software as a 
vehicle for storing and accessing 
the assessment; then they 
focused on the assessment itself, 
rather than the technology. 

This was a fortunate choice 
because software constraints 
forced them to revise the stu- 
dent scoring rubrics to a more 
checklist style and abbreviate 
sections of the teacher store- 
house. Due to this and other 
software problems, plus delays 
in getting the school’s local area 
network (LAN) up and running, 
the electronic aspect of the 
assessments was not fully 
realized. However, implementa- 
tion of the assessment itself was 
very successful. 

Ms. Burch voiced the Core 
Tbam’s concern about not 



having enough equipment to 
meet the demands for entering 
and using assessment data: 

We only had two computers with 
enough memory to load portfolio 
software onto them. We had fifty 
kids in total. This required a great 
deal of thought as to how best to 
have everyone enter their exhibits 
and reflections onto the computer. 

Tbachers recalled how they were 
forced "to modify the rubrics to 
checklists and storehouse 
information of the assessment 
because of software glitches.” 

Even Bugg’s well-equipped 
computer labs were over-taxed 
by the demands for computer 
entry and storage of electronic 
portfolios for each individual 
student. Assessments of this 
nature with text, photo, video, 
and audio components require 
large amounts of computer 
storage space. 

Scheduled to be operational by 
November 1996, Bugg's LAN was 
still not in place when school 
opened in fall 1997. Without it, 
there was insufficient space for 
individual portfolios containing 



the multi-media exhibits so 
essential in Bugg’s integrated- 
arts setting. 

An additional problem lay in 
obtaining user-friendly, efficient, 
and effective software for elec- 
tronic portfolios. Grady Profile 
(which may work for others) was 
very difficult for our teachers to 
learn, and it was limited in 
flexibility and capacity for 
thorough rubrics or for the 
planned teacher storehouse. 

Both Mac and IBM programs for 
electronic portfolios have been 
purchased by other schools in 
the district; however, no elec- 
tronic portfolio is currently 
completed or operating success- 
fully. One middle school is 
using Hyper Studio for portfo- 
lios, and this might be an option 
for Bugg. 

Also under consideration are the 
following: 

★ Tracking progress as schools 
in the district use Mac or 
IBM portfolio software 

★ Reviewing programs being 
used successfully in other 
districts 
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★ Contracting with 
a local devel- 
oper for custom 
software for 
Bugg 

Whatever the op- 
tion, Bugg staff will 
carefully review and 
actually use any 
software prior to 
purchasing it. Now 
that their assess- 
ments have been 
fully planned and implemented, 
they have a product, as it were, 
with which to test any software 
to ensure that it will meet their 
needs. 

In the meantime, last year's 
assessment is ready for imple- 
mentation with this year's fifth- 
graders. Last year, there were 50 
students in two fifth-grade 
classes. This year there are 
almost 70 students in three fifth- 
grade classes, meaning that 
even more computer access and 
storage space will be needed. 
Because the assessment itself 
has been planned, it will be 
possible to focus on meeting the 
needs of more students. 

Plans for 
1997-1998 

t Bugg, Core Tfeam members 
are available for teachers 
who are beginning the assess- 
ment development process. This 
builds on the foundation pro- 
vided last year in Bugg’s staff 
development seminars. 

In addition to serving as a 
resource within their school, the 
Core Tfeam is working to dis- 
seminate information about the 



electronic portfolio planning 
process to other schools and 
districts. Ttoo teachers from the 
Core Tfeam traveled to Florida to 
make a presentation and ex- 
change ideas with participants 
in SERVE’S R&D site there, and 
the entire Core Tfeam presented 
their planning model at SERVE’S 
October 1997 School Improve- 
ment Forum in Atlanta. • 
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For more information 
about our integrated 
performance assessment 
or our experience with 
electronic portfolios, 
contact: 

Mary Q. Penta, Ph.D., 
the evaluation specialist for 
Wake County Public Schools 
System’s federalMagnet 
Grant. 

Sheila Wright, a doctoral 
candidate at North Carolina 
State University, Bugg's part- 
time arts liaison, and 
currently a recruiter for the 
Magnet Program 

Participating teachers in 
the Core Tfeam included 

Deborah Burch, Fifth Grade 
Jennifer Fine, Fifth Grade 

Felecia Locklear, 

Music Specialist 

Joan Certa-Moorc, 

Dance Specialist 

Carol Blankenhorn, 

Technology Specialist 

James Fatata, Principal 

Valgean Mitchell, 

Vice Principal 

Audrey Greene, Secretary 



Address: 

825 Cooper Road 
Raleigh, NC 27610 

Phone: 

910-250-4750 

Fax: 

910-250-4758 
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iS South Carolina's 

ice of Assessment 



By Susan Agruso, Cathi Snyder, and Marc Drews 



We at SERVE are often asked by 
people in the six southeastern states, 
"What are other states doing to 
increase teacher assessment capacity 
and to improve student performance?" 
This section provides a spotlight on a 
regional Department of Education’s 
work in assessment . 

L ike many states, South Carolina is in the 
midst of a major reform effort to raise 
standards and improve student learning. 
Every aspect of its educational system is touched 
by this reform. Ensuring that all the pieces are 
linked together to form a common focus allows the 
state to move forward for the benefit of all students. 

From the beginning, one critical forward factor has 
been recognized— it is vital that our teachers, 
administrators, and members of the community 
have active roles throughout the process. In this 
article, a description of how South Carolina’s 
Office of Assessment has involved the educational 
community is depicted. 



Curriculum Frameworks 

S outh Carolina’s curriculum frameworks do 
more than merely establish the subject-area 
content students should be taught at different 
grade levels; they also outline the broad goals for 
education and clarify for teachers, administrators, 
and parents the connections among all aspects of a 
good instructional program. The frameworks 
provide the information schools need to under- 
stand in order to establish strong programs to help 
all children achieve at high levels. The frame- 
works address such questions as: 

• What are the best teaching strategies for help- 
ing children learn? What types of manipula- 
tives should be used? 

• What are good instructional materials? Should 
those materials integrate skills and content? 

• How does a teacher create or select the best 
kinds of assessment to determine if students 
are meeting high standards? 

• How can technology enhance the teaching/ 
learning process? 

In South Carolina, frameworks are developed by a 
team of teachers, college/university professors, 
and others with expertise in the subject area. 

Drafts of each framework are broadly dissemi- 
nated to the public and business community for 
their review. The feedback collected is then used 
to revise the framework before it is presented to 
the State Board of Education. 




w. 
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Frameworks in mathematics, English language 
arts, science, foreign languages, and visual and 
performing arts have been adopted by the Board. 
Writing teams are currently working on frame- 
works in social studies, physical education, and 
health and safety. 

Each framework serves as the focus for all reform 
activities in South Carolina by coordinating activi- 
ties such as 

© Choosing instructional materials based on how 
well they cover the content described in the 
frameworks 

Q Awarding grants to teachers who link the goals 
of the grant to the frameworks 



® Working with parents to best meet the needs of 
all students 

Since the state tests given in South Carolina are 
currently being changed, it is important for every- 
one— parents, teachers, administrators, students, 
and the community— to know what South Carolina 
expects students to know and be able to do. 

The academic achievement standards, which are 
based on the content standards in the curriculum 
frameworks, are designed to do just that. They 
describe in detail the knowledge and skills ex- 
pected in mathematics, English language arts, and 
science for students in kindergarten through grade 
12 and are aligned with standards used nationally 
and internationally. 



O Developing assessments that are aligned to 
content standards in the frameworks 

O Conducting staff development aimed at help- 
ing teachers and administrators internalize and 
use the frameworks 



Academic achievement standards are currently 
being developed in foreign language and the visual 
and performing arts and will eventually be devel- 
oped in social studies, physical education, and 
health and safety. 



O 



O 



Revising teacher certification requirements to 
reflect what teachers should know and be able 
to do to deliver content standards 

Integrating federally funded pro- 
grams into the school curriculum 
so that all efforts focus on the 
same goal— improving stu- 
dent learning 



O 



Implementing strategies 
outlined in the State 
Technology plan to sup- 
port achievement of the 
standards 



Curriculum 

What students 
should know 
and be 
able to do 



The standards, developed by subject-area experts 
from K-12 classrooms and higher education, help 
educators plan curriculum, instruction, 
and assessment so that students are 
prepared for the 21st century. 
Using the frameworks and the 
standards, teachers can iden- 
tify what students should 
know and be able to do, 
design lessons that will teach 
the necessary knowledge 
and skills to their students, 
and develop 



Instruction 

How students are 
taught what they 
should know * 
and be able 
to do 



Student 
Learning 



Assessment 

How we find out 
what students 
know and are 
able to do 
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classroom assessments that determine what the 
students have learned. 

As shown in the diagram, when these three pieces 
match, the focus is on student learning. Thus, only 
through establishing a clear link and direct corre- 
spondence among the components of student 
learning curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
men t— can we pave the way for improving student 
achievement. 



Student Assessment 

S ince 1981, South Carolina has expected stu- 
dents to meet minimum standards of achieve- 
ment on basic skills objectives which are tested 
through the Basic Skills Assessment Program 
(BSAP). BSAP is given in grades three (reading, 
math, and science), six (writing and science), and 
eight (reading, writing, math, and science) and as 
an Exit Examination (reading, writing, and math) 
beginning in grade ten. 

BSAP was a step in the right direction, a beginning 
step for setting standards for student performance 
and guaranteeing that all students possess knowl- 
edge of at least the basic skills. However, by 
today’s standards, the expectations set by BSAP are 
just too low, and it is time to take the next step in 
moving students toward high levels of academic 
achievement. 

With the adoption of state frameworks and aca- 
demic achievement standards in mathematics, 
English language arts, and science, South Carolina 
is adding more rigorous test questions to the state 
criterion-referenced test. In the years to come, 
students will still be required to know the basics, 
but they must also be able to demonstrate that 
they can apply what they have learned, solve 
complex problems, and read and write at a level 
appropriate for a high school graduate in the 21 st 
century. 

The new test questions include a variety of item 
formats: multiple-choice, open-response (short- 
answer), and open-ended (extended-response) 
questions. Classroom teachers who are using the 
curriculum frameworks and the academic achieve- 
ment standards in their classrooms are d^eloping 
many of these questions. 



State and national experts in mathematics, English 
language arts, science, and the technical aspects of 
test design will review the items they develop. 
Other committees, which will include representa- 
tives from the community, will review the items to 
ensure that they are free from any form of bias, 
that they accommodate students with special 
needs, and that they do indeed match the high 
standards set forth in the frameworks. 

These new items were piloted with students across 
South Carolina during the spring and fall of 1996 
and the spring of 1997. The first administration of 
the actual test will be during the spring of 1998, 
when every student in the tested grades will take 
one of three new assessments — mathematics, 
English language arts, or science. Baseline data for 
setting standards and determining basic, profi- 
cient, and advanced levels of performance will be 
obtained from this administration. 

In conclusion, this entire process becomes a 
formula for success: 



Basic Skills 

More Rigorous 
Questions 

/ 

+ 

High Expectations 




Increased 
Learning for All 
Students 
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Classroom Teacher 
Support Strategies 

P roviding resources and support to classroom 
teachers is critical if South Carolina expects 
them to make a commitment to the new reforms in 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment. The state 
has met this challenge through the use of three 
major strategies: 1) providing staff development in a 
variety of ways, 2) developing products and re- 
sources that aid teachers in improving instruction 
and assessment, and 3) establishing continuous- 
support networks so teachers can share ideas and 
strategies. All three of these endeavors have focused 
on issues important to classroom teachers and have 
addressed questions such as the following: 

How do teachers teach students so they meet 
the state’s standards? 

How do teachers provide a rich variety of 
instructional experiences related to the 
standards? 

How do teachers develop an effective class- 
room assessment system incorporating mul- 
tiple formats (i.e., multiple-choice, short- 
answer, extended-response, experiments, and 
long-term projects)? 

How do teachers develop scoring rubrics and 
communicate the criteria to students? 

How do teachers establish connections across 
different curriculum areas? 

How do teachers incorporate more relevant, 
real-world activities in their instruction and 
assessment? 



common planning times and longer class 
periods so they can effectively use perfor- 
mance assessments with students? 

) How can teachers use narrative report cards 
that specifically identify students’ strengths 
and weaknesses? 

) How can teachers encourage students to be 
independent learners and to continuously 
evaluate their own work? 

Several state initiatives have focused on answering 
these questions and more importantly have pro- 
vided the support necessary to make the changes 
successfully in the classroom. A brief summary of 
these initiatives follows. 

Simoon Through the 12 Scrncin P—iirr: 
end Portfolio '-s r-:r:rn:r:r 

The 12 Schools Project is a site-based initiative that 
has helped teachers in 36 schools in the state 
develop performance assessments that reflect the 
high standards from the state’s curriculum frame- 
works and academic achievement standards. Staff 
development for this project has been provided by 
awarding grant money to individual schools and by 
state-sponsored training sessions and site visita- 
tions. The Portfolio Assessment Project involves 
teachers learning to use performance assessments 
and portfolios effectively in the classroom. Staff 
development has included state-sponsored work- 
shops at which teachers have refined materials and 
discussed appropriate strategies for their use. 

As teachers in these projects have developed 
expertise, they have begun to serve as teacher- 
leaders in their regions and across the state by 
hosting visits to their classroom, presenting in- 
services, and conduction working sessions with 
other teachers. The work which these project 
participants have done with other teachers 
has greatly increased the impact these 
projects have had on improving communica- 
tion and teaming between teachers/ adminis 
trators and increasing student motivation 
through the use of engaging and meaning- 
ful assessments. 

. 1 

Products/ Resources 

Assessment Resource Handbooks are 
task booklets developed by a team of 



How can school schedules be restructured to 
provide teachers with 
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teachers from the 12 Schools 
Project and state consultants and are available 
for elementary, middle, and high school teach- 
ers. They contain numerous samples of perfor- 
mance assessments and scoring rubrics 
(shown). Each assessment includes teacher 
administration directions, the state standards 
addressed, prerequisite instruction needed, 
time and materials required, and the basic 
and higher-order thinking skills assessed. 

These handbooks have been distributed to 
every teacher in the state to encourage them 
to try some of these samples with their 
students and to begin revising their curricu- 
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to try some of these samples with their 
students and to begin revising their curricu- 
lum, instructional strategies, and assessments. 
Supplements will be prepared and distributed o 
continuing basis. (Copies are available from the 
Office of Assessment at a cost of $5.00 each.) 

Portfolio Training Handbooks and Resources are 
in the process of being published. These materials 
have also been developed by South Carolina 
teachers and state consultants and are intended 
for teachers and students with little or no experi- 
ence with portfolios. They are available for el- 
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implementation materials and 
student work. (Some sample 
pages from the handbooks 
are shown.) The training 
materials highlight the 
important issues and 
decisions that need to be 
made when beginning to 
use portfolios in the 
classroom. (Copies will 
be available from the 
Office of Assessment.) 



Both projects have also 
worked to establish con- 
tinuous support networks. 
Participants from the 12 
Schools Project conducted 
several exhibitions where 
they have shared their ideas 
and work from their students 
with other teachers, adminis- 
trators, and state legislators. 
They have been excused from 
participation in the statewide 
testing program to allow the 
freedom to form working groups 
that further the development of 
innovative assessments and 
instructional techniques. 

Participants in the Portfolio 
Assessment Project have been 
involved in workshops and 
working/planning meetings 
2-3 times a year for the 
purpose of sharing resources, 
ideas, and strategies for con- 
tinuing the process of improving classroom 
instruction and assessment. These meetings have 
been invaluable to teachers who rarely have the 
opportunity to work and communicate with others. 




Support on Issues Related 
to Continuous Assessment in 

Kindergarten Through Third Grade 
In 1993, South Carolina passed Act 135, the Early 
Childhood Development and Academic Assistance 
Act. This law called for increased parent involve- 



ment in schools, more flexibility in funding the 
remediation of students' academic deficiencies, 
implementation of a variety of instructional ap- 
proaches, and use of more appropriate assessment. 

Since 1994, South Carolina has been pilot-testing 
continuous assessment in grades K-3 in a sample 
of schools. These assessments are expected to 
provide classroom level accountability, as well as 
achievement data for Title 1 primary programs. 

Features of Continuous Assessment 

• It takes place throughout the school year 
rather than on a single testing day. 

• It is based on the assessment information 
obtained from observation of student activities 
(creating patterns from pattern blocks), stu- 
dent products (drawings in response to sto- 
ries), and/or pieces collected in a student 
portfolio. (The state is working on ways to 
enable teachers to record observations and 
maintain records electronically.) 

• Tfeachers periodically review these observa- 
tions and student products and reflect on their 
students' progress by evaluating their achieve- 
ment levels against a set of standards (usually 
in a checklist format). 

• Reports of each student's progress and achieve- 
ment level are periodically reported to parents 
in a family conference providing them with 
explicit information about their child's aca- 
demic status and future instructional plans. 

There are two primary staff development goals: 

1. Enhancing teacher's continuous assessment 
skills by focusing on training for 

• Observing and documenting student 
achievement-related behaviors 

i 

• Reviewing and reflecting on student assess- 
ment information 

• Using external criteria, such as checklists 
for evaluating student progress 

• Reporting assessment information to 
parents 

• Using assessment information for instruc- 
tional planning 
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Promoting teachers’ skills in working with 
adult learners: This is critical in an endeavor to 
reach all classroom teachers. "Tfeachers teach- 
ing other teachers" is the primary model for 
training school faculties to use continuous 
assessment in their classrooms. Mentor-teach- 
ers provide site-based staff development for 
their colleagues and serve as resources. 

South Carolina schools are currently field- 
testing and developing two systems for con- 
tinuous assessment. The products/resources 
that have been developed are specific to each 
system. 

O The Work Sampling System (WSS) from 
the University of Michigan provides a 
complete set of assessment materials 
including checklists based on national 
standards, a portfolio collection system, 
and forms for reporting student achieve- 
ment and progress. Also provided are 
teacher handbooks on how to use the 
system and resource guides on the use of 
the checklists. 

Q The South Carolina Primary Level Assess- 
ment System (SCPLAS) has been devel- 
oped based on South Carolina's frameworks 
and standards. Tfeachers using this system 
will collect observational data, samples of 
student work for periodic evaluation 
against a set of standards, and report 
student achievement and progress. 

Using the benchmark third-grade goals 
from the academic achievement standards, 
South Carolina educators created a devel- 
opmental continuum of standards in 
mathematics and English language arts for 
preschool through third grade. There are 
SCPLAS checklists based on this con- 
tinuum which reflect the variability in the 
maturation rate of young children and also 
lend themselves well to use in a variety of 
classroom settings. (Free copies of the 
developmental continuum may be obtained 
from the office of assessment.) 

The development of continuous support 
networks has been critical to the imple- 




mentation and success of K-3 continuous 
assessment. 

G Staff development in the use of continuous 
assessment began two years ago with an 
institute on Age- and Individually-Appro- 
priate Curriculum, Instruction, and Assess- 
ment. The Institute met once a month for 
nine months and involved participants in 
workshops led by national experts in early 
childhood curriculum, instruction, and 
assessment. Additional time and activities 
were devoted to developing networks 
among these educators from 80% of South 
Carolina’s school districts. 

O Staff deyelopment for WSS is presented at 
regional locations to encourage local 
networking among teachers implementing 
the system. Workshops are provided for 
mentor teachers who are learning to con- 
duct staff development in the use of the 
WSS, for administrators in schools using the 
system, and for all teachers in schools 
field-testing the WSS. 
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• South Carolina's publication of a WSS 
newsletter by the South Carolina Depart- 
ment of Education has also provided 
teachers with a forum to express their 
successes and concerns. It is also an effec- 
tive way to keep all participants informed 
about the field test and the availability of 
other staff development opportunities. 

Support in Understanding the 
Statewide Assessment System 
Support strategies for the Statewide Assessment 
System are provided each year. Staff development 
workshops have been conducted to help district 
coordinators learn how to administer the standard- 
ized state assessments and to interpret the results 
of score reports. District and school administrators 
have received assistance in learning how to use 
test data to make improvements in their instruc- 
tional programs. Tfeachers have learned to inter- 
pret test results so they can communicate the 
results with meaning to parents. Several products/ 
resources have been disseminated to supply 
general information about the content and objec- 
tives covered on the statewide assessments, to 
describe test administration procedures, and to 
guide teachers/administrators through reading 
score reports. 

Tb provide the community with information about 
the new assessments, the Department of Educa- 
tion developed a newspaper supplement entitled 
"Tfesting 12 3: Challenging Questions for a Chal- 
lenging Future.” The supplement shows samples 
of item types that are currently on the BSAP and 
compares them to samples of the more rigorous 
items that will be found on the new assessments. 
(Free copies of "Tfesting 1 2 3” are available from 
the Office of Assessment.) 

With modifications being made to the current 
statewide assessment system, several new support 
strategies have been developed. Workshops are 
being conducted for teachers who are interested in 
writing test items. The first activity is to immerse 
teachers in the philosophy and content of the 
curriculum frameworks and the academic achieve- 
ment standards. 



They also learn about good test item writing 
practices. Involving teachers as item writers brings 
to the task something the state could not supply— 
the classroom perspective. Tfeachers easily target 
content and context that would be appealing to 
students. 

Several local continuous support networks have 
been established with teachers writing in teams. 
Through this networking, teachers come to a 
consensus about what students should know and 
be able to do and how to move students to achieve 
at higher levels. Tfeachers and administrators also 
serve on several committees responsible for 
selecting good test items, designing test formats, 
and developing classroom-level support materials. 

Support Through Regional Centers 

Finally, another source of staff development, 
products/resources, and continuous support 
networks for K-12 teachers is the South Carolina 
Statewide Systemic Initiative (SCSSI). This perma- 
nent network was developed with a grant from 
NSF to improve teaching and student learning in 
mathematics and science as outlined in the cur- 
riculum frameworks and academic achievement 
standards. The network supports 13 regional 
centers or hubs, which offer a variety of staff 
development opportunities for teachers and 
administrators. 

Tfeachers who attend “Curriculum Leadership 
Institutes" become teacher/leaders and can help 
others learn about exemplary instructional tech- 
niques and strategies, curriculum and assessment 
resources, and utilization of technology in the 
classroom. The hubs also serve as a clearinghouse 
for collecting, displaying, and sharing products/ 
resources from teachers, researchers, national 
experts, and instructional materials publishers. 
Tfeachers across the state have quickly learned the 
value of their regional hubs for obtaining answers 
to questions and for locating math and science 
materials they need. 

In conclusion, there are three valuable lessons 
that South Carolina has learned in making educa- 
tion reform efforts work. 
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Other SERVE Research and Development Projects 



"Promising Practices in 
Reading Literacy Video 
Magazine" 

.A needs assessment and re- 
search and literature review 
conducted by SERVE spring 
1997 suggest that we are a 
region of educators too often 
polarized by the so-called phon- 
ics-whole language debate. The 
apparent dichotomy, however, is 
a false one if one seriously 
considers the conclusions of the 
reading research over the last 
10-15 years— it’s not 'either/or’ 
but ‘both.’ Moreover, as the 
region embraces site-based 
management— however tenta- 
tively— and states devolve 
authority to the districts and 
schools, locally designed reading 
programs become increasingly 
important. Accordingly, the 
three half-hour tapes in SERVE’S 
Promising Practices in Reading 
Literacy Video Magazine series 
will focus on district- and then 
school-designed programs for 
the first two installments, 
followed by a third tape demon- 
strating how the classroom 
teacher can facilitate parental 
involvement in their child’s 
reading, both at school and at 
home. The purpose of this video 
magazine series is to provide the 
viewer with positive illustrations 
of research-based strategies 
successful in increasing teacher 
effectiveness and student 
achievement that can be 
adopted or adapted in his/her 
district, school, or classroom. 



For more information, contact 
Steve Bingham 
SERVE 
800-755-3277 



Implementing Formative 
Tkacher Evaluation 

Realizing the need for alterna- 
tive models of teacher evalua- 
tion, SERVE’S Formative Tbacher 
Evaluation project was initiated 
in 1991. Many of the teacher 
evaluation plans in place 
through the Southeast were 
summative, ones that measured 
teacher competence. Many 
experienced teachers who had 
shown themselves to be more 
than competent on a summative 
instrument wanted something 
more. That "something more” 
was formative evaluation. 
Formative evaluation is a sys- 
tem for feedback for teachers 
that was designed to help them 
improve on an ongoing basis 
and promote professional 
growth. For the past six years, 
SERVE has sponsored training 
for school system teams 
throughout the Southeast who 
are interested in developing 
formative plans. The plans can 
include multiple sources of 
feedback (self, peers, supervi- 
sors, parents, students) and a 
variety of methods like action 
research, teacher portfolios and 
journals, and videotaping of 
classroom activities. One SERVE 
document— Designing Tkacher 
Evaluation Systems that Support 



Professional Growth— focuses on 
the development of formative 
plans. An accompanying docu- 
ment— Tkacher Evaluation: The 
Road to Excellence— is also avail- 
able. Presently there are 18 
SERVE formative teacher evalu- 
ation demonstration sites in 
Georgia, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

For more information, contact 
Paula Egelson 
SERVE 
800-755-3277 

"Promising Practices in 
Tkchnology Video Magazine’ 

SERVE’s research and develop- 
ment program, is creating a 
video-magazine series focusing 
on promising practices in tech- 
nology. One of the videos that 
will soon be available to educa- 
tors focuses on the use of tech- 
nology for student assessment. 
In the half-hour tape, educators 
and students from school dis- 
tricts across the region show 
innovative practices, including 
assessment that is integrated 
into the curriculum, electronic 
student portfolios, and software 
i that analyzes students’ errors 
and makes it easier for teachers 
to tailor instruction. 

For more information, contact 
Elizabeth Byrom 
' SERVE 

800-755-3277 
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Implementing Senior 
Projects (Graduation 
Exhibitions) 

Based on the beliefs that gradua- 
tion from high school should be 
based on genuine achievement 
and that student assessment is a 
critical part of the educational 
process, SERVE R&D has sup- 
ported the Senior Project con- 
cept since 1993. Senior Project 
consists of high school seniors 
writing research papers on 
approved topics of their choice, 
developing projects related to 
the papers, and delivering oral 
presentations based on their 
work to a panel of community 
members and educators. The 



program is demanding because 
of the commitment and rigor 
required of students to satisfac- 
torily complete a long-term 
assignment. 

Benefits of the program include 
the following: students learn to 
apply their knowledge to a 
specific project of their own 
design, learning becomes an 
integrated process for students, 
high school faculties become 
more cohesive and collaborative, 
students demonstrate in a public 
forum what they know and what 
they can do, and students learn 
to assess their own work. SERVE 
sponsors Senior Projects training 



for high school teams, publicizes 
the concept throughout the 
Southeast through mailings, 
presentations, and conferences, 
and develops pilot sites at high 
schools (Garinger High School 
in Charlotte, NC, and Broad 
Street School in Shelby, MS). A 
SERVE Senior Project Network 
•comprised of secondary educa- 
tors was created in 1995, and a 
Senior Project document and 
videotape are in the works. 

For more information, contact 
Paula Egelson 
SERVE 
800-755-3277 
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Lessons Learned 

5 It is critical that school and district adminis- 
trators, members of the community, repre- 
sentatives from business and higher educa- 
tion, and above all, classroom teachers play 
an integral role in the process of developing, 
implementing, and evaluating all aspects of 
the reform effort. 

$ Changes need to have a common, central 
focus so that all the separate components are 
linked together (i.e., South Carolina’s curricu- 
lum frameworks and academic achievement 
standards). 

h States should continually share products and 
strategies that are inexpensive and easy to 
use. Often all that teachers/administrators 
need is a copy of the resource (i.e., curricu- 
lum frameworks, academic achievement 
standards, Assessment Resource Handbooks, 
portfolio training materials, K-3 continuous 
assessment materials, etc.) and planning 
time. Cost commitments have been minimal 
for the materials and the staff development 
sessions conducted. However, regardless of 



cost, the focus must be on what teachers can 
readily use in the classroom. They must be 
able to say, "I can try this tomorrow in my 
class, and it may make a difference by reach- 
ing some students that I might be missing.” • 

For additional information, 
contact the Office of Assessment, 

(803) 734-8298 

Susan Agruso 
Director 

sagruso@sde.state.sc.us 

Cathi Snyder 
csnyder@sde.state.sc.us 

( 

For information about South Carolina's 
Systemic Initiative, contact 

Marc Drews 
» Director 

(803) 734-8311 
mdrews@sde.state.sc.us 





Get Published! 

Submit an article on assessment for a future 
issue of Assessment HotSpotsl 



Here's How 

♦ Submit your idea and a working title 

for your article on assessment to 

Nancy McMunn 
Assessment Department 
SERVE 

P.O. Box 5367 
Greensboro, NC 27435 
800-755-3277 
Fax 336-334-3268 

♦ Submit your final draft of the accepted 
article. (SERVE reserves the right to edit 
materials for length, clarity, and accuracy.) 

♦ Include graphics and pictures of teachers 
and students. (These must be accompa- 
nied by identifying captions and permis- 
sion forms to be included.) 

♦ Consider these six questions when com- 
posing your article*: 

1 . Whom do you represent (school, 
district, state, etc.)? 

2. Why is your assessment project im- 
portant for others to know about? 

3. How was the project implemented? 

4. What was the impact? 

5. Can the project be transferable to 
another site? 

6. What changes would you recommend? 



Other Tips for 
Writing Magazine Articles 

Use 

♦ The “you" attitude— focusing on teachers 
and their point of view 

♦ Short- to medium-length sentences 

♦ Descriptive, visual imagery 

♦ Adjectives and active verbs 

♦ Comments from participants 

♦ “Focusing event" openings 

Structure your article with 
the following three elements: 

1. Lead— “Hook" the reader and state the 
thesis. 

2. Body— Offer evidence for proof of thesis. 

3. Conclusion— Give summation and end 
with a nice close. 



For more complete information on 
writing articles for publication in this 
magazine, contact Dr. Donna Nalley at 
the Tallahassee SERVE office at 
800-352-6001 or 850-671-6081. 



*An "interpretive" article includes the facts “who," 
“what,” “where,” “when” and adds “how” and “why.” 
A “how-to” article tells how the project was done 
and offers information on how it could be 
successfully repeated at another site. 
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Information on Student Assessment 
and Motivation is Found in Chapters 3 & 5 
in SERVE'S Publication: 

To order this or any of our 
other products i, please call our 
Publications Department. 




9mproving Classroom /Assessment 

A 'toolkit for 
Professional Developers 

* 000(098 
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Toolkit 1998 



is a 1200-page resource on classroom 
assessment. It was developed through 
the efforts of the federal regional 
laboratories, and it is for those who 
have the responsibility to coordinate 
and facilitate professional development 
in assessment for teachers. 



If you would like to order this 
valuable assessment resource, 
please call the Northwest 
Rational Education Laboratory 
Mm at 503-275-9562. 



bo 



SERVE will be sponsoring several 
regional institutes to disseminate this 
resource through training. If you are 
interested in receiving this information 
about the institutes , please contact 
Nancy McMunn at 800-755-3277. 
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